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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

T is not often that the Canadian Parliament rises to the dignity of 
political discussion; but on Monday night the debate on re- 
opening the negotiations for a treaty of reciprocity with the United 
States was important enough to challenge general attention. Each 
party to the discussion found it much easier to make out its own 
case than to refute that of its adversaries. It was easy for the Liberals 
to show that a closer commercial connection with the United States was 
of the first necessity to Canada; that her three badly isolated groups 
of colonies have but loose ties with each other, and each a tendency to 
gravitate into closer connection with the adjacent part of the American 
Republic; and that a demand for something to be done is widely 
spread in Canada, and will work towards an annexation movement if it 
be not gratified. Dr. P. BeNnpeErR shows all this in his article in the 
North American Review for April, reiterating many arguments with 

which the readers of THE AMERICAN are familiar. He says: 

As all men are influenced by their own interests, it is easy to understand that the 
trading classes would like free access to larger markets, which political and commer- 
cial union would afford. They keenly feel, particularly in umes of depression, that 
their field of operations is very limited, with a population of only four millions, scat- 
tered over a territory nearly four thousand miles from east to west, with little more 
than an attenuated line of frontier and river settlements Most Canadians are aware 
that the United States offer every variety of climate, as well as of vegetable produc- 
tions, to suit all constitutions, tastes and necessities. ‘The vast development of their 
manufacturing and mining industries, together with the rapid settlement of their wild 
lands, holds out substantial prospects of profitable employment to all comers, of what- 
ever race or craft. In fact, the marvellous expansion of the industry, commerce and 
population of the Republic during the last twenty years, despite the terrible losses, 
panics and demoralization resulting from the Civil War, has produced a profound im- 
pression upon all Canadians. 


It is not at all strange that a widespread distrust of the future of Canada, under its 
present isolated Constitutional and commercial system, should prevail widely in the 
Dominion. The progress of the country, notwithstanding the union of the provinces 
and the acquisition of the Northwest, is lamentably slow, compared with that of the 
adjoining republic. The greatest emigrating races, the Irish and the Germans, for the 
most part, give ita wide berth. . . . The taxation was $4.07 per head in 1868, 
against some $7.02 now. The debt since confederation shows an increase of 
one hundred and fifteen per cent. 

It was easy, therefore, for the Liberals to make out a strong case for 
action, but equally easy for the Conservatives to show the uselessness 
of reopening the reciprocity question. A treaty for that purpose, 
negotiated between Hon. GEORGE Brown and’ Mr. Evarts, lies hope- 
lessly pigeon-holed at Washington. Every few years, its American 
friends take it out, dust it carefully, and put it back withasigh. It 
offers all that Canada would or could offer now; but it has no more 
chance of adoption than the Confederate Constitution. In fine, it 
offers no inducements to the American people to reopen the matter in 
that form. One inducement Canada can offer. We mean the abolition 
of the costly custom-house line maintained by both countries along the 
common frontier, at an outlay increasing with every extension of settle- 
ment Westward. To get rid of that would be worth more to us than 
any market Canada has to offer us for any commodity, manufactured or 
unmanufactured. And a customs-union between the two countries 
would efface it at once. That arrangement would enlist in this country 
an amount of support which never will be secured for a reciprocity treaty. 





CANADA is counting upon a large immigration this summer. She 
has agents in the British Islands, who are working the matter up, and 
have more to say of the fertility and healthfulness of Manitoba than of 
the terribly cold winters of that native home of the ‘‘ blizzard.’’ And 
she hopes that the assisted emigration from Ireland will divide itself 
fairly between her and America. 

But Sir ALEXANDER GALT shows a very natural reluctance to 





encourage the immigration of British paupers into Canada, and an appre- 
hension that assisted emigration in the United Kingdom, as in Switzer- 
land, may come to mean the clearance of the poor-lists. He certainly 
is right in being careful ; for people needlessly or wilfully dependent at 
home would be doubly dependent on our side of the ocean. It needs 
the best pith and substance of the Old World to colonize even such an 
earthly paradise as Manitoba. , 3 


THE decision of the United States Supreme Court in the matter of 
the Louisiana bonds held in trust for private citizens by the State of 
New York, was exactly what we suggested some months ago. The weak 
point in the case was that New York was trustee, and not owner, and 
that practically the suit was that of a private person against a State, 
which is forbidden by the Eleventh Amendment. 

This mode of redress is practically at an end; for States can come 
into possession of the bonds of other States only by accepting: them in 
payment of taxes or by receiving them asa gift. The former course 
cannot be adopted, for it would be both a wrong to other tax-payers 
and an embarrassment to a State’s finances to accept these securities, 
whose value could be realized only by a law suit. How far disap- 
pointed bondholders will revenge themselves on defaulting States by 
making such a present to their own States, remains to be seen. It 
might be worth while for Mr. Ti-pEN and his Democratic friends, who 
took up the last of the loans Louisiana has repudiated, to make a present 
of them to some soundly Democratic State—say Kentucky—and see 
what would happen. 





A VERY serious question of interpretation has been raised under the 
new tariff law, and settled only provisionally by the Treasury authorities. 
The law specifies various dates at which its provisions are to go into 
effect. The changes in customs duties are to take place July 1st; the 
abolition of certain internal revenue duties, at other dates. The clause 
abolishing duties on ‘‘ charges, commissions and costs,’’ in the matter of 
imported earthenwares, speaks of these as not to be collected ‘ here- 
after.’’ This, if not otherwise qualified, seems to mean that these duties 
cease from the date of the passage of the bill, and the Treasury at first 
decided the question in that sense. To this, however, the American 
manufacturers of these goods entered a decided protest, and one sus- 
tained by the reason of the thing. Congress has advanced the rates of 
duty on the higher grades of earthenwares, either with a view to com- 
pensate for the removal of those charges, or in the belief that this 
industry needed more complete protection. If the former, Congress 
cannot have meant to put the manufacturer under a disadvantage on the 
fourth day of March, and then to remove this on the first day of July. 
If the latter, then Congress cannot have meant to establish, as a pre- 
liminary to a period of higher duties, a four months’ interval of duties 
much lower than the country has known since 1860. Such a proceed- 
ing would be in defiance of all the recognized principles of fiscal legis- 
lation. Every change in the tariff has the effect of disturbing commerce, 
either by artificially stimulating importations when a higher duty is 
impending, or by unduly restricting them through the prospect of lower 
duties. To suppose that the last Congress meant to stimulate to the 
utmost the import of earthenwares during the next four months after its 
adjournment, by first lowering duties and then raising them, is to attri- 
bute to it a wilfulness or a stupidity without precedent. 

We think the Treasury officials have done well to insist on the 
spirit, rather than the letter, of the law, and to reverse their first read. 
ing of its provisions. At the same time, they do not close the way to 
redress, if their interpretation be wrong. As they very properly sug- 
gest, the importers can pay the duties under protest, and take the 
matter before the courts of the United States for an authoritative 
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interpretation of the law. And only by collecting the duties under pro- 
test can such a decision be obtained. 





OnE good deed of the last Congress was the repayment of the 
principal of our share of the indemnity exacted from Japan in 1868. 
The interest should have been paid also; for the retention of-this 
large sum since 1868 is a wrong not to be redressed by returning exactly 
the amount received. But even the payment of the principal is a step 
in the right direction, and it need not be the final step. 





A REMARKABLE stringency in the money market has followed the 
adjournment of Congress, perhaps to the amusement of some members 
who do not like to be told every year that their adjournment is a first 
step to the revival of business. The present stringency cannot be as- 
cribed to the accumulation of the surplus in the Treasury. Even the 
passionate enemies of the surplus admit that the Treasury holds no more 
money than it should have in hand, and that it has made as large ar- 
rangements for the redemption of outstanding bonds as it can make 
safely. Nor can it be said that the trouble is due to the drain of our 
specie to Europe. For some time past, the current of gold has been 
setting our way ; not profusely, it is true, but sufficiently to enable us to 
keep all the gold we produce, and to add some millions to it. Four 
millions have been shipped recently for New York. 

The true cause of the stringency is to be found in the uncertainty 
as to the working of our new tariff. The country is adjusting itself to 
a new order of things, and the process is not one which fosters confi- 
dence and expands credits. The recent failures of a few large firms, 
the mournful forebodings of others, have produced upon the money 
market an effect altogether disproportionate to their real importance. 
But this is one of the peculiarities of that market, in which earthquakes 
are produced by the fall of a feather or a puff of wind. The organi- 
zation of our credit system is modelled after that of England, and pro- 
ceeds by the conversion of promises and expectations into a volume of 
currency on the books of our banks greater than all our coin and our 
paper money, and one which is used almost exclusively in the payment 
of large transactions. As a consequence, every wind of rumor, every 
breath of distrust, tends to contract this volume and to make people 
wonder why money is so scarce. Had we followed the Scotch pre- 
cedents in banking, the situation would be very different. 





THE cotton spinners of New England are beginning to feel the com- 
petition of the Southern mills, and have been asking the great railroads 
to reconsider their rates of freight charges, as under present rates they 
hardly can go on manufacturing. A Free Trade contemporary ridicules 
the application, and compares it to that which they are supposed to 
have made to the national Government for protective duties. It says 
the mill-owners wish the railroads to adopt a paternal and fostering 
policy toward the manufacturers of New England. We do not suppose 
that the editors of Zhe Zimes are stupid enough to write such stuff 
deliberately ; but party zeal at times takes even bright and honest 
people at unawares. ‘The railroads in question have just as much interest 
in the matter as the mills have. The transport of raw cotton to the 
mills, and of cotton goods from the mills, is a large and profitable busi- 
ness with the transportation companies. The mill-owners simply ‘say 
to them: ‘‘ Under the new conditions, the profits of the business have 
been reduced, and you must share in the reduction. If you do not, we 
must reduce our output, which will be to your loss as well as our own.’’ 
The whole demand is not even comparable to the outcry we hear 
periodically from New York City, that its commerce will be ruined, if 
the railroads do not carry grain for nothing over the ninety-five miles 
of road which connect Philadelphia with New York. 

A juster inference for Zhe Zimes to have drawn would have been 
that home competition reduces the price of protected manufactures to 
the lowest figure at which they can be afforded to the consumer. Also, 
that our protective tariff enables the less developed districts of the 
country to advance in manufacturing even faster than the districts which 
have the start. 





THE report of a special agent of the Interior Department, as to the 
condition of things among the Creek Indians, shows that there is urgent 
need of Government interference to prevent a renewal of hostilities 





between the two factions into which this civilized tribe is divided. Ina 
route of sixty miles through their country, he ‘‘ found nearly every 
house and settlement deserted, and that at a season of the year when 
every man should be in his field, instead of running about the country, 
with a Winchester rifle on his shoulder. A reign of terror prevails 
throughout this part of the Creek reservation, and appears to have 
stampeded almost the entire population.’’ If there be any meaning in 
the much-used phrase, ‘‘ wards of the nation,’’ this state of things shquid 
be stopped at once. It is not necessary to pronounce upon the merits 
of the disputes which have caused it, or to take any action which implies 
that either party is specially to blame. What is needed is the present 
enforcement of order, the peaceful election of fresh rulers by the votes 
of the majority as soon as this is expedient, and the emancipation of 
the Indian from the tribal slavery which makes him the client and de- 
pendant of a chief, even among these Christianized Creeks. 





THE testimony of General Brapy for the defence in the “star ’’- 
route cases gives us a curious picture of the principles on which the 
public business in the Post-Office Department was conducted during the 
Hayes Administration; but it in no way strengthens the case of the 
defendants. This Assistant Postmaster-General declares that he treated 
the forms prescribed by law as worthless forms merely ; that he laid no 
weight on the manufactured, interlined and forged petitions for exten- 
sion of fast service which stand for his condemnation in the records of 
his office, but acted on the advice or request of any public man who 
asked acceleration on any route; and that he conducted the service 
generally, not to make or save money for the Department, but to ‘‘ build 
up the country.’’ He meets the direct testimony of Messrs. RERDELL, 
Watsu and Moore with a flat denial, and seems to rely upon the weight 
of his word as sufficient to outweigh the tainted evidence for the prose- 
cution. But, on Mr. Brapy’s own showing, his own evidence is as 
badly tainted as is theirs. An official who interprets his oath of office 
as Mr. Brapy says he interpreted his, is not a whit above the level of 
Mr. RERDELL, and distinctly below that of the other two witnesses. 

The case for the Government is the remarkable coincidence between 
the undeniable facts of Mr. Brapy’s management and the story told by 
these witnesses. It is as though, to use DE QuINCEy’s illustration of 
the force of circumstantial evidence, two pieces of a sheet of lead, each 
manifestly torn by force from some other, were found to fit exactly along 
their ragged edges, the projections of each meeting the indentations of 
the other. No one who looks closely into the Post-Office records can 
fail to see that certain groups of routes were the objects of especial 
favoritism ; that they were accelerated, sometimes at impossible rates of 
speed and preposterous rates of compensation, while more important 
routes were neglected; that fines were levied on sud-contractors for 
failures to do impossible things on those routes, and were refunded reg- 
ularly to the contractors ; and that the routes thus treated were in the 
hands of two groups of contractors, one of which is now on trial. When 
three men, who were intimately associated with this group, step forward 
to tell us that the whole matter was arranged by collusion between Mr. 
Brapy and their associates, they furnish us with an explanation which 
fits the facts exactly, while Mr. Brapy’s attempts to explain cover but a 
part of the facts, and that part very inadequately. 





In the .course of the sectional controversies which some Southern 
journals, and notably the one which we shall presently mention, insist 
upon raising whenever any journal not published in the South refers 
unfavorably to events or circumstances there, the question of compara- 
tive lawlessness and violent crime is very sure to come up. The case 
in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, where DuxEs shot NutT, after having 
(as was alleged,) betrayed his (NuTT’s,) daughter, afforded particular 
satisfaction to the class of newspapers referred to; and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal now declares that ‘‘the Pennsylvania system is one 
degree worse than that which prevails among us.”’ 


It seems no more than fair, therefore, to state some facts concerning 
the DuxKeEs case which have not been stated,—at least, not in THE 
AMERICAN. The odiousand infamous crime of DuKEs, and his acquittal 
by the jury, are exclusively the possession, in a political sense, of that 
party with which the Courier-Journal is identified. Fayette County, 
where the tragedy and its shameful sequel occurred, is one never shaken 
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in its strenuous partisanship. It had just elected DuKEs, a few days 
before the killing, as its member of the Legislature, giving him a larger 
vote than his colleague on the same ticket. When the trial took place, 
the jury—every man of the twelve,—was of DuKEs’s own party; and so 
were the judge and prosecuting officer,—both of whom, it should be 
distinctly said, did their duty. But the jury was ‘‘solid,’’ while the 
counsel for the prisoner was the Congressman-elect from the district, a 
strong man, and he, too, of the same political party. The outcome of 
all this is the present shame of Fayette County. It is not that of Penn- 
sylvania, or of society as found in the latitude of Pennsylvania, but of 
the vehement, unhesitating, unshrinking, party spirit which undoubtedly 
affected the jury-box and made the shame of acquittal possible. And 
the partisanship, we repeat, is of that sort whereof the Courier-Journal 
is an exponent. If Fayette County’s ruling political forces were cut out 
bodily from Pennsylvania and put into those parts of Kentucky for 
which the C.-/. speaks, it would recognize them as its own close friends 
and familiar associates. 





THE Republicans of Rhode Island have held their convention, and 
nominated for Governor Aucusrus O. Bourn, with others for the 
several additional places now to be filled. The election will take place 
on the first Wednesday of April. The canvass will evidently be ani- 
mated, if not fierce ; the re-entrance of ex-Governor SPRAGUE upon the 
political field, as the representative of a motley array of political, social 
and business quarrels, is certain to awaken an unexampled amount of 
bitterness. The ‘‘ Dorr Rebellion”’ is generally looked back to for 
anything like a precedent. On Tuesday,,the Democratic convention at 
Providence adopted SprAGUE as the party’s candidate, and resolved that 
it was ‘‘ not expedient to make a declaration of principles at this time.’’ 
This plan was adopted, of course, with the purpose of leaving less chance 
for controversy with the Sprague-ites over matters of opinion. The 
further progress and ultimate outcome of the Rhode Island canvass will 
be watched with interest. 





In the New York Legislature, the Democrats have complete control, 
both branches being in their hands, with the Governor of the same 
party faith. In Pennsylvania, the House is Democratic, but the Senate 
is Republican. These are facts of some importance with reference to 
the framing of apportionment bills. In New York, the work will go 
through, no doubt, in fine style. A paragraph in a Republican con- 
temporary of good standing says: 


“The gerrymandering scheme which the New York Democrats have prepared for 
a Congressional apportionment, will awaken a response in the bosom of the most exact- 
ing ward chieftain. The New York City districts are curiosities. One of them is 
about eight miles long, and at the centre not much over half a mile wide. In the four- 
teen lower districts of the State, it is found that the Republicans cast forty-three per 
cent. of the votes in 1880, and the apportionment gives them two members. On the 
other hand, the Democrats, with fifty-seven per cent. of the votes credited to them, will 
have eighty-six per cent. of the representation in Congress.” 


With such an over-reaching temper shown at Albany, it is unlikely 
that any apportionment for Congress or Legislature will be made at all 
at Harrisburg. The Senate Republicans will probably not feel themselves 
obliged to support the measures which the House Democrats are anxious 
to have adopted. 





THE smelters of iron with coke in the Southern States have made 
an arrangement which would delight Mr. Jon Ruskin. They have 
fixed a uniform card of prices for iron, and every furnace has bound 
itself to sell at that rate, ¢rrespective of quality. As a consequence, the 
makers of good iron will get the business, and a constant competition 
as to quality, and not as to price, may be expected in this trade. Mr. 
Ruskin lays it down, as an axiom of his peculiar political economy, 
that the pay for each kind of service should be the same, as is the case 
with doctors’ fees, and that the best workman should find his reward in 
constant employment,—the worse his punishment in being often out of 
work. But, as Professor RouLEAux well remarked, in his famous 
‘‘Letters’’ from the Centennial Exhibition, the English and Free Trade 
ideal of mere cheapness as the test of industrial success, has tended to 
lower the quality of work in all directions. 





THE Tennessee debt business seems to be disposed of for the -pres- 
ent, the bill to pay tifty per cent. of principal and three per cent. per 





annuin interest, on all except a certain small part of the bonds, having 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, and received the Governor’s 
signature. How soon a new and more radical leader of readjustment 
will arise to propose another shave, it will be dangerous to predict. 
The Legislature has also passed another notable act,—giving a pension 
to all soldiers of the Civil War, on both sides, who lost an eye or eyes, 
and who are not already pensioned. In effect, this is simply giving a 
pension to the Confederates, as the Union soldiers of the class described 
receive theirs already from the nation. Will this example be generally 
followed in the South? 





THE acquittal of Dr. Fores, of Philadelphia, of the charge 
of collusion in the rifling of graves in Lebanon Cemetery, is a signal 
proof of the wisdom of the law which permits accused persons to 
testify in their own defence. Fifty years ago, a jury hardly could have 
avoided sending Dr. ForsEs to the penitentiary ; for it would have had 
before it nothing but the uncontradicted testimony of the miscreant who 
was the real culprit. But, simply by allowing Dr. Forpes to take the 
witness-stand, and give the lie direct to the evidence on which the 
Commonwealth rested its case, the court reached the truth of the mat- 
ter without any difficulty. The result is one which has caused great 
gratification to the public generally, as well as to Dr. FoRBEs’s many 
personal friends. 





Our friends of the Boston Advertiser are so careful generally in 
their treatment of statistics, that they quite surprised us by the inference 
they drew from the Irish crop reports of 1882. They say the exhibit 
proves, ‘‘ that, with the best crops, no taxes, no rent, no whiskey, and 
perfect order, the island is unable to support five million people in 
reasonable comfort.’’ Now, of the Irish food crops, only the five prin- 
cipal are given in its table, viz., wheat, oats, barley, potatoes and 
turnips. Cabbages, beans, peas, carrots, parsnips, fruits and garden 
crops are ignored, although these we have specified are cultivated largely, 
especially in the North. Dairy products and meats, as well as the fish- 
eries, are omitted also. These are the totals of the five given: 


Wheat, . . . ‘ P é ‘ i ‘ P 2,075,440 cwts. 
Oats, . - ; r : ‘ “ 3 e 4 18,286,495 cwts. 
Barley,. ; ‘ . ; 4 : : ‘ ; 2,753,214 cwts. 
Potatoes, 4 - - 4 ? 1,994,364 tons. 
Turnips, . ‘ : ; ; : ; : - 3,392,361 tons. 


Now, if these figures are reduced to pounds weight, they will give a 
total of 15,676,280,688 pounds of food produced in Ireland in a singu- 
larly bad year, being 2,729 pounds of food for each of the 5,736,214 
persons in the Irish census of 1881, or nearly eight pounds of tood a 


' day for every man, woman and child in Ireland. Why, then, are the 


Irish under-fed? Because out of their food supply they have (1,) to 
pay the rents of non-resident landlords, (2,) to buy from abroad nearly 
all the manufactured goods used by the people themselves and by the 
resident gentry, and (3,) to pay, as Mr. MENDENHALL shows, more 
than their fair share of the expenses of the British Empire. 





THE arrival of General Diaz, the ex-President of Mexico, in the 
United States, cannot be regarded as an accidental circumstance. Gen- 
eral Diaz has abundance of business to keep him at home, and would 
not be spending his time in the United States, if he thought it were time 
wasted. He is the “‘ boss’’ of Mexican politics ; the present President of 
the Republic is his creature and nominee. His own re-election to the 
Presidency at the earliest date permitted by the Constitution, is expected 
confidently. Indeed, it all depends upon his decision to take the place, 
rather than leave it to some faithful follower of his political features. 
He holds, therefore, a position not unlike that of General GRANT, with 
the difference that he is a good deal less of a soldier and much more 
powerful as a politician. 

General D1az, we believe, comes to the United States to promote 
certain interests which he has in common with General Grant. His 
tour is part of a great campaign in favor of the treaty of reciprocity with 
Mexico, which is to be carried on until Congress meets again and the 
Senate takes action on that treaty. Its ratification at the last session 
was expected confidently. But the well-directed protest of American 
merchants against ‘treaties of this sort generally, and against the Mexi- 
can treaty in particular, gave it a backset which some good judges 
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pronounced fatal, and which, at any rate, effected its postponement. But 
its friends have not lost hope. We hear that the Mexican legation have 
been visiting the Capitol to study that protest, and are preparing to 
meet its arguments, Other friends of the measure predict openly that 
the visit of General D1az will tell in favor of ratification. ‘In vain is 
the net spread in the sight of any bird,’’ and especially of so old a bird 
as the one the bird-catchers are now trying toentrap. We wish nothing 
but well to our sister republic ; and among the blessings we should de- 
sire for her is her liberation from such leaders as General PorFIRIO 
Diaz. But we think the American people mean to keep the control of 
their own affairs in their own hands, and to make no special and en- 
tangling arrangements with any foreign country. 





OnE of the most serious results of depriving a people of the responsi- 
bilities and the discipline of self-government, is that it unfits them alto- 
gether to judge of the adaptation of means to ends, and makes it sure 
that the most reckless schemes will be resorted to at times. This is very 
visible in the incoherent efforts of the Irish people to achieve their in- 
dependence. ‘The Irish mob who burned the Cork banker’s notes in 
front of his house, in order to show their disgust with his character, 
were not more preposterous in the choice of means than the Dublin 
‘¢Invincibles,’’ who tried to emancipate Ireland by the assassination of 
English officials, or the Irish conspirators in London, who, on the night 
of the 15th inst., blew up the Home Government Office with dynamite, 
supposing it was the Home Office, where Lord HartincTon would be 
found. Such acts are sheer folly, as well as unspeakably wicked. They 
enlist the point of honor in England against Ireland’s claims to self- 
government. To make any great concession in the face of such deeds, 
would have the appearance of rank cowardice ; and, whatever their other 
faults, the English are not cowards, and do not choose to pose as such 
before mankind. ‘These conspirators do their best to close the mouths 
of such men as Mr. Cowan and Mr. Mortey in the House of Com- 
mons, and of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the Ministry, and to give an em- 
phasis to the acrid speeches by which Lord HarTINGTON distinguished 
himself from those of his colleagues in the Ministry who spoke of Irish 
matters during the recess. Nothing but their detection and punish- 
ment by the act of the Irish people, would serve to remove the bitter 
feeling which has been excited with justice; but long experience of 
government by the help of paid informers has made it a point of honor 
and morals in Ireland not to assist their rulers in the detection and 
punishment of crime. 





THE story of the attack on Lady FLorENCcE Drxte, in her garden at 


Windsor, which followed close upon the news of the explosion, is quite’ 


another affair. Even the English find it hard to believe it. Lady 
FLORENCE belongs to a family which carries ‘‘a bee in its bonnet.”’ 
Had such an attack been made in good earnest, she could not have 
escaped with her life ; nor would the gardener, who was working within 
a hundred feet of her, have failed utterly to see or hear anything of the 
outrage. The Irish, also, are not given to assaulting women, and, least 
of all, women who have shown so much Irish feeling, and who have 
worked so hard to relieve the suffering poor, as Lady Drxte has. Her 
sharp and somewhat inconsiderate criticisms of the Land League may 
have caused irritation among its friends; but they were not of a kind 
to rouse the deadly enmity of the ‘‘Invincibles.’’ At first, we were 
inclined to regard the affair as a hoax, played by some rogues to 
frighten Lady FLORENCE ; we incline to the belief that the whole affair 
was one of those extraordinary delusions to which people of highly- 
strung nerves are subject. 





THE winter has carried off two more of the world’s notable men. 
Professor LABOULAYE was one of the genuine and hearty friends of 
America who labored to dispel the misapprehensions and misunder- 
standings which prevailed in Europe in our dark days of the Civil War. 
Our Union League placed his bust in its club-house in :871. His 
‘« Histoire Politique des Etats Unis”’ is the only considerable book on 
the subject in that language, and reached a sixth edition in 1876, besides 
being translated into German by BiuntTscHLI. His satiric novel, 
«Paris in America,’’ is better known to American: readers. But his 
main work was in applying to the study of French law those prin- 





ciples of historical investigation which Savicny first elaborated in Ger- 
many. 

Kart Marx, the founder of the /nternational, was a German of 
Jewish stock. He was the brains of the Socialist party in Europe, and 
his unfinished work, ‘‘ Das Kapital: Kritik der Politische Oekonomie,”’ 
(1867,) will remain the text-book of the party so long as Socialism is 
combated on the grounds furnished by the teachings of the English 
economists, 


THE sort of international amity which is promoted by the negotia- 
tion of commercial treaties, is shown by the present relations between 
Germany and Spain. To secure the French market for crude grape- 
juice, which had been created in France by the ravages of the phy//oxera, 
the Spaniards lowered the duties on French manufactures much below 
the rates fixed by the general tariff. Forthwith, England and Ger- 
many claimed equal privileges ; but, as neither of them wants crude grape- 
juice, Spain sees no reason for making any concessions. England, 
remembering into what small disputes has dwindled the great era of 
international good feeling begun by the CoBDEN treaty of 1860, swallows 
her disappointment in silence. Prince BisMARCK rages at the refusal, 
and wants to increase the duty on Spanish goods fifty per cent. Had 
each country followed the rule of adjusting its tariffs according to its 
ideas of what its interests demanded, and left others to do the same, 
there would have been no room for ill feeling. 





TuHE Russian Nihilists, who are threatening the Czar with assassina- 
tion, if he does not proclaim a Constitution before his coronation, have 
taken an ingenious way of announcing to the Russian people their pro- 
gramme of reform. They reprint the Czar’s proclamation of his 
approaching coronation, with its pious aspirations and promises, but add 
this paragraph of their own, as though it came from him: 

“You will, at the same time, announce to our faithful subjects that we have 
graciously decided that all the land which is now in the possession of the nobility and 
the rich shall be divided into equal parts among all our faithful subjects; that all the 
taxes hitherto levied shall be abolished, and replaced by others imposing just and mod- 
erate burdens on all classes in proportion to their wealth; that the whole of the stand- 
ing army shall be disbanded, and replaced by a small /axdwehr ; and that all Govern- 
ment appointments shall be abolished, and replaced by such appointments as may be 
created by the communes. We have already issued the necessary orders, and we call 
upon all our faithful subjects to assist in carrying them out.” , 





INDIA, as we said last week, threatens to be a serious rival to the 
United States in the grain markets of Europe. The Indian budget dis- 
cusses the matter and points to a promised reduction of rates on the 
Indian railroads as likely to increase India’s chances in this field. It 
says that ‘‘ India, though at a disadvantage with regard to internal 
communications, has a great advantage through Free Trade.’’ This is 
weil put. Free Trade has all but destroyed for India those manufactur- 
ing industries which a century ago occupied a majority of her people. 
It has driven the whole country to agriculture, forced down the wages 
of labor, created an excess in the food supply, and forced India to sell 
this, in any market and at any price, to get the money to pay for the 
costliest government borne by any Asiatic people. Yes; it is just Free 
Trade which makes India a formidable competitor. 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,” page 382.] 








A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

NE of the best uses of history is to correct the tendency to despon- 
dency. It is very easy to fall in with the notion that the former 
days were better than these, and to lament with BERNARD of Clugny 
the ‘‘tempora pessima’’ in which our lot has been cast. But these im- 
pressions represent, for the most part, nothing but mistakes ; and the 
business of the historian is to give us such a picture of the past as will 
enable a just comparison and correct our tendency to pessimistic esti- 
mates. He will not do this, if he confine himself within the lines which 
the ‘‘dignity of history ’’ is supposed to prescribe. If he think any- 
thing beneath his notice, he is not unlikely to pass over just the things 
which furnish us with a basis for a judgment. Happily, the ‘dignity 
of history ’’ is coming to be at a discount, and historians like Mr. GREEN 
and Mr. Lecky are showing us how great is the worth of the material 

which a ROBERTSON or a HuME would have treated as refuse. 
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Our own country has acquired some historians of this new school, 
which calls nothing common or unclean, if it help to a just estimate of 
the past. We may mention Mr. SCHOULER, whose ‘History of the 
United States’’ (Vols. I. and II.,) already comes down to 1819; and 
Mr. JoHN Bach McMaster, whose “ History of the American People’’* 
has begun toappear. His first volume covers the eventful years, 1784-90, 
after a fashion which no previous historian has achieved. Mr. MCMASTER 
is the first historian who, to our knowledge, has had the discernment and 
the patience to make a thorough use of the modern newspaper as a chief 
source of history. Without neglecting more respected sources, he has 
ransacked to good purpose these ‘‘ teachers of disjointed thinking,”’ in 
which the modern world sees its life reflected from day to day, and has 
constructed from them a more complete picture of what the fathers of 
the Republic did and thought, not omitting always their errors and 
their narrowness, than could have been obtained in any other way. 

If there be any generation of Americans, since that of the founders 
of the thirteen colonies, which the American people are disposed to 
idealize, it is that which carried the War of Independence to its vic- 
torious conclusion and established the Constitution. It was an era of 
great sacrifices, and of the victory of great instincts over local preju- 
dices. It enjoyed great leaders in WASHINGTON, FRANKLIN, HamIL- 
TON, Morris, JEFFERSON, Mapison and CLinton. It accomplished ar- 
rangements under which we have become the most extensive, the most 
prosperous and the most peaceful of nations. But we think no one 
who reads the history of that decade carefully will wish to exchange 
life as it now is for what it then was, or will look upon our present as a 
time of degeneracy from the virtues of the contemporaries of WAsH- 
INGTON. 

In the matter of simple physical well-being, our advances have been 
most palpable. The political economists, HENRY C. CaREy excepted, 
have descanted upon the advantages of a new country, with abundance 
of virgin soil at the people’s disposal, until even Americans have ceased 
to bear in mind the contrary lessons which lie on the surface of their 
own colonial history. No work is harder than the laying of social 
foundations. None are poorer and more helpless in the presence of 
nature’s powers and resources, than the scanty array of settlers which 
begin the attack for the mastery of those resources, and have ‘all the 
world before them, where to choose.’’ So Dakotah finds to-day, in 
spite of the railroad connections which give her cheap and rapid con- 
nections with the more densely-settled areas of America and Europe. 
At the close of the War of Independence, America was still at the be- 
ginning of the work. The South had suffered by the destruction of her 
rice and indigo business; the North had nothing but a feeble agricul- 
ture and lumber trade. The American laborer, as a consequence, was 
in a pitiable plight. His ability to take up land at a low cost availed 
him nothing. He worked hard at unskilled and laborious employments, 
there being no other. If he earned fifteen shillings a week, he excited 
the envy of his fellows. He lived in low and dingy rooms, cooking his 
food with such fragments of waste fire-wood as he could pick up; he 
rarely tasted flesh-meat as often as once a week. All the staples of food 
and clothing were dear, while labor was cheap ; and the luxuries and 
comforts now obtained by the poor were hardly within the reach of the 
rich. The laborer’s dress was a simple suit of buckskin breeches, a 
checked shirt and a red flannel jacket, supplemented in work-hours by 
an apron of greasy leather. His home had no show of glass, china, and 
cheap prints on the wall; no carpets on the floor. Women’s wages at 
service were ten pounds a year, and were earned by toil far greater than 
anything known in our days. The American farmer did not fare 
sumptuously. His food was of the simplest, served in coarse dishes. 
His work-day suit was of home-spun linsey-woolsey ; while for Sundays 
he had one suit of cloth or corduroy, which served for a lifetime. His 
house was sordid, unpainted, carpetless, lighted at night by a few tallow 
candles of home-make, warmed by a smoky open fire-place. His im- 
plements were the heavy English bull-plough, made chiefly of wood, 
and dragged over, rather than through, the ground; the grub-hoe, the 
old-fashioned sickle and scythe, and the hand-flail. In New England, 
bread was of rye or Indian meal, or a mixture of the two, and not always 





* « A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to the Civil 
War.” By John Bach McMaster. In five volumes. Vol. I. Pp. xv. and 622. 8vo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





well baked,—wheaten bread being reserved for that awful potentate, 
the parish minister. The manner of life of the Southern planter was 
more luxurious. Before the separation, the South had produced the 
only crops for which there was a considerable demand in Europe, and 
had been able to import from other countries the luxuries with which 
the North had to dispense. But even in the South the luxury was 
primitive to a degree. 

The intellectual condition of the North was better, but the range of 
intellectual interest and movement was extremely small. A stagnant 
orthodoxy prevailed in religious matters; but to the churches we owe 
the maintenance of a tradition in favor of liberal culture. Literature 
was in a rudimentary condition ; books were extremely scarce and dear, 
—a few volumes of the British essayists, a novel by RICHARDSON, and 
a number of theological treatises, constituting more than the average 
family library. Periodical literature had made a beginning with 
MaTHEWw CareEy’s Museum, to which Mr. McMaster refers constantly ; 
but the newspapers were extremely meagre and poor, and badly sup- 
ported. There was a little interest in science since FRANKLIN’S dis- 
coveries ; a little in art, represented by the names of West and Trum- 
BULL, and a few patrons like RoBERT Morris; none at all in music, and 
a fierce contention as to the lawfulness of the theatre. But the Amer- 
ican theatre was more purely an amusement theatre than even in our 
own days. Buffoonery and spectacular extravagance of a very cheap 
and even sordid kind, were the delight of such theatre-goers as our great 
cities had to show. Social intercourse was stiff and formal, and by no 
means extensive. Weekly assemblies through the winter season supple- 
mented tea and dinner parties in the great cities, and gave opportunity 
for dancing. Philadelphia already enjoyed the luxury of a public parade 
on upper Chestnut Street (as far west as Fourth Street), and our city was 
reputed the most frivolous and extravagant on the continent In fine, 
the American of those days had but two lines of interest,—making a 
living and attending to politics,—and he cannot be said to have been 
very prosperous in either. 

In politics, it was a golden age of demagogy. Nor was this due 
to the possession of political power by the masses of the people. In 
every American State, a property qualification was exacted of voters, 
which served the further purpose of excluding immigrants from the 
suffrage as effectually as did the fourteen years’ residence before natu- 
ralization, afterwards exacted. That golden age to which some of our 
young reformers look forward, when the American of property and 
intelligence shall not ‘‘ find his vote cancelled by the ignorant for- 
eigner,’’ was here already in 1784-90. They were native Americans 
of intelligence and property, who closed the courts in New England by 
force of arms to prevent the collection of debts by process of law,— 
who proposed and carried out schemes for the diffusion of paper money 
which would shock SoLon CHasE,—who made ‘‘ Rogues’ Island’’ the 
popular name for Rhode Island, and who figured in SHays’s Rebellion. 
It was against the opposition of anti-Federalist voters of property and 
of education that the Constitution was carried by the united energies 
of men who saw that the country was drifting into anarchy and chaos 
under the Articles of Confederation, and that there could be neither 
peace at home nor respect abroad, until a stronger and more national 
Government should take the place of the Continental Congress. 

It is especially curious to contrast the New England of that age with 
the New England of ours, and to see the great advance in all the ele- 
ments of social order, as well as social prosperity, which has taken 
place there. And, if nowand then DANIEL Suays finds successors in an 
ex-Governor SPRAGUE of Rhode Island, or a Governor BUTLER of 
Massachusetts, we can but regard these as the temporary and local out- 
croppings of an old and malignant stratum which has been buried long 
and deeply under the better elements of society. 

Nothing, however, is more striking than the advance in a spirit of 
humanity during the century. Weare apt to dwell on Joun Howarp’s 
labor’s among the prisons of Europe, as disclosing a state of things 
confined to the Old World. But this is far from true. Few countries 
in Europe could have shown anything to equal the Newgate prison, 
kept in an old copper-mine, near Granby, in Connecticut : 

“ The only entrance to it was by means of a ladder down a shaft which led to the 


caverns underground. ‘There, in little pens of wood, from thirty to one hundred culprits 
were immured, their feet made fast to iron bars and their necks chained to beams in the 
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roof. The darkness was intense; the caves reeked with filth; vermin abounded ; water 
trickled from the roof and oozed from the sides of the caverns; huge masses of earth 
were perpetually falling off. In the dampness and the filth, the clothing of the prison- 
ers grew mouldy and rotted away, and their limbs became stiff with rheumatism. The 
Newgate prison was, perhaps, the worst in the country; yet in every county were jails 
such as now would be thought unfit places of habitation for the vilest and most loath- 
some of beasts.” 

And in such dens as these a man might be immured, not only for 
crime, but for debt, among wretches who stripped him of his clothing 
at his first entrance, leaving him stark naked until he furnished 
them with drink-money, and who practised the grossest vices with- 
out any concealment or any attempt at restraint on the part of the 
authorities. 

The lesson of such a survey is not contempt for the past. Each 
generation must be judged by the use it makes of its opportunities and 
by its relative advance. We have social neglects, stupidities and hor- 
rors enough left us to tax our whole energies; but it certainly is not 
dispiriting to see what has been accomplished already, as we compare 
the present with the past. 





FREEDOM AND ACCURACY IN THE PRESS. 

HE English court in which the ‘‘criminal libel’’ proceedings 
against Mr. EpMuND YareEs, the proprietor of the London World, 
are being pressed, upon the ‘‘ information ’’ of Lord LonsDALe, has 
ruled against the several defensive pleas of Mr. Yares, and has obliged 
him to face his trial upon the merits of the case. The circumstances, 
including this action of the court, will have the effect of bringing to a 
sharp issue certain phases of the question of newspaper responsibility ; 
and, however disagreeable it may be for the publisher of the Wordd, it 
is probable that he will be obliged to assume, in his own person and at 
his own cost, the representation of a journalistic usage which has long 
been in danger of indictment, and now has actually been called to ac- 
count. The World published a paragraph saying that a certain person 
—so described that readers understood it to mean Lord LONsDALE,— 
had run away with a certain young lady,—so referred to that it was 
understood to mean the daughter of the duke of something or other. 
For this the owner of the paper has been sued. The paragraph was un- 
true. Such an elopement had-not occurred. It was undoubtedly a 
libel, and a scandalous one, on both the persons who were confessedly 
referred to, if not actually named. ‘Theapology of Mr. Yares has been 
given, but not accepted. He has offered, or perhaps made, a formal 
denial ; but that has been held by the Court not to mend the matter. 
He has given up the name of the person—some “lady in high life,’’— 
who sent him the paragraph; but still the prosecution presses against 
himself. It now looks as though there would be no slackening and no 
compromise in the pressure, and that probably Mr. YaTEs would have 

a heavy fine, if not some imprisonment, fixed as his penalty. 

Usually, the newspapers on this side of the Atlantic support each 
other in cases of prosecution for libel or suits for damages in slander. 
As a rule, they assume that their interests are so far in common that they 
cannot afford to show any other than a united front. But the case in 
London is one of a sort that does not justify this procedure. We speak 
of it now simply as typical. For Mr. Yates, journalists generally will 
have sympathy, if he should suffer a penalty; as to the merits of* his 
case, there must be, if they are dispassionately examined, a judgment 
entirely distinct from his personality. The simple question is whether 
anyone who prints is excusable fur printing false statements concerning 
and to the injury of other people. In this instance, Mr. YaTEs did not 
even know that such a paragraph was in his paper until the sheets had 
been printed and sent out. He did not know anything as to its truth 
He, of course, was not aware that it was false. But what 
answer is any one of these pleas to the fact that he, the responsible con- 
ductor of the World press, had, through the agency of others, the para- 
graph inserted in his paper and spread broadcast over the land, slander- 
ing two persons in a scandalous manner? If he makes it his business to 
print and circulate statements about other people, he must take pains to 
know what the statements are, and he must expect to be punished, if he 
circulates false ones that do injury to persons named in them. This is 
a very simple and plain case. It is the foundation on which a ‘free 
press ’’ rests,—in this country, at least. Every man is free to print, but 
he must be responsible for what he does print; and, if he chooses to 


or falsity. 





print libels, he must face the consequences, just as if he had fired a pis- 
tol into a crowd or thrown a stone through his neighbor’s window. . 
Giving liberty to bear arms is not adding a license to commit murder. 

It must. be concluded, no doubt, if a fair survey be made of the 
newspaper field, that scores and thousands of grossly unjust paragraphs, 
doing grave injury to those who are mentioned, appear daily in the 
newspapers. The character of these paragraphs varies. Sometimes 
there is mere negligence, slovenliness or inaccuracy in the writer. 
Sometimes he has been misinformed. Sometimes he has been deceived. 
Sometimes he is writing to ‘‘ get even’’ with another. In one case, he 
has no bad animus; in other cases, he most decidedly has. But, all 
the same, his statement, as printed, inflicts injury; if he had gone and 
struck the person whom he names or points at, he could not have done 
him greater damage. Necessarily, he must expect to face the con- 
sequences of his act. His press is free, but it is not without responsi- 
bility for its work. 

For precisely such journalism as that represented by Mr. YATEs’s 
World and Mr. LaBoucHERE’s Zruth, and other publications in Lon- 
don of a lower grade and less note, there is scarcely any counterpart in 
America. We have worse papers, as England also has; but we have 
none occupying a respectable and influential position that would 
think of printing with a like degree of editorial sanction the class of 
‘‘personal’’ paragraphs to which the one that concerned Lord Lons- 
DALE and the young lady belonged. There is a certain popular interest 
in England concerning the doings of a ‘‘lord’’ which makes that sort 
of news very attractive. The ‘‘ nobility and gentry’’ seem to have the 
usual society enjoyment of scandal concerning each other ; the middle 
classes, who worship in the temples of snobbery, are anxious to know 
what and how the circle above them is doing; while the fermenting 
democracy below, hopeless of ascent, even into the middle rank, rolls 
as sweet morsels under its tongue the details of wickedness in the world 
of haut ton. 

But this precise distinction as to the ‘‘ personal’’ paragraph is a 
matter of no consequence. The point is that one who prints must be 
careful what he prints. ‘The liberty of the press is well established. 
Fools who carp at it, and detected rascals who rail at it, do not affect 
the public approval of its general work or the public confidence in its 
average ability and purpose to serve the common good. The question 
is as to its greater caution in printing,—the elimination of statements 
not positively known to be true. In the haste with which newspapers 
are manufactured, it sometimes seems impossible to verify a statement. 
The first and roughest form of a story is taken and printed, because 
there is not time to inquire about its accuracy. But the need of such 
haste is no need at all. It comes from competition and custom. The 
managing editor of the Bugle ‘‘slaps in”’ his item, fearful that the 
Trumpet, on the other side of the street, may have the same, and that 
if he doesn’t use his own version his paper will suffer a ‘‘ beat.”’ He 
has not time to consider that he is about sending out from the 
press thousands and tens of thousands of copies of what may be a 
libel. But suppose there is to be a newrule? Let us suppose that 
when the Bugle prints a false statement about Lord LoNsDALE, or any 
other person, it is to be held to account,—the same as it would be if it 
were a striking machine, and should be moved up and down the side- 
walk to assault the passengérs? This will establish a new usage. It 
will compel greater care, and so produce greater accuracy. The news- 
papers are now, as a rule, well believed by their readers, though some- 
times doubted ; it is a.question whether they are not accorded greater 
authority than they deserve. But their reform on the lines we suggest 
will increase their value and enhance the public estimate of them. It 
will add a new merit to the free press. 





— 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE discussion of the divorce question increases, and is likely to in- 
crease. Something notable is the founding of the ‘ New Eng- 

land Divorce and Reform League,’’ and no less interesting are the 
statistics by which this organization is justified. In New England, in 
1860, there were 709 divorces; in 1870, there were 1,099; in 1878, 
there were 2,114. The increase of population has been small, and a 
careful comparison shows that the divorces called for by the native 
population exceed those of the foreigners, in proportion to numbers. 
It further appears that in 1860 Massachusetts granted divorces for five 
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different causes ; in that year, she had one divorce to fifty-one marriages ; 
in 1876, the number of causes had been raised to nine, and the ratio 
was one to twenty-one. Still another relative fact is illustrated in the 
statement that in the same State, from 1860 to 1870, while convictions 
for all crimes increased twenty per cent., those ‘‘ against chastity ’’ in- 
creased two hundred per cent.! Other States present similar records, 
—some better, some worse. ‘The Western States, as a rule, show better 
than New England, so far as they have any record on this subject. Of 
those reported, Ohio is the worst, having one divorce to seventeen mar- 
riages in 1881,—while Connecticut has one to ten. 


THERE is good reason for thinking that New York State’s share of 
public abuses is decidedly larger than that of other States. We have no 
idea that Pennsylvania can compare with her, generally. Some state- 
ments just made as to the receiverships of bankrupt savings-banks, show- 
ing maladministration, neglect and thievery, are simply shocking, and 
only to be equalled by the similar showing, published a year or so ago, 
in reference to the receiverships of defunct life insurance companies. 
Both classes of cases showed a grossly bad condition of things, affecting 
all the departments of the State’s functions,—legislative, executive and 
judicial. The law-making at Albany is greatly worse than that at 
Harrisburg, and the biennial session is successfully resisted. What a 
stupendous job, for instance, has the capitol building been! Anything 
half as bad in Pennsylvania would have been the theme of the New 
York journals—the awful example to serve as a dark background for 
moral lectures,—for years. 


A Goop many excellent, old institutions go to sleep. Sometimes 
their slumbers must be disturbed, sharply, if not rudely. There has 
been a case in point in Philadelphia. A lady fell upon the icy pave- 
ment a few weeks ago, in daylight, only a square or two from one of 
the oldest, richest and most eminently respectable hospitals. She sus- 
tained by the fall a very severe injury,—a bad fracture of the thigh. 
Her natural impulse was to send to the hospital for help. But her 
messenger, a colored man, could make no impression on the hospital 
keepers ; he was repulsed at the outer gate. Next, a policeman under- 
took the errand; but he, too, failed to impress the Cerberus of the 
gate as to the propriety of action. He asked for a rolling-chair, and 
was answered that the hospital had none; then for an ambulance, but 
was told that the ambulance could not be had, as ‘‘ the horse was sick ! ”’ 
Even the policeman found himself beaten and obliged to retire, the 
gate-keeper apparently pleased that he had thus successfully rebuffed 
troublesome folks who wanted to annoy the hospital with the absurd 
representation that a lady, who had broken her limb near by, needed 
its aid! Meantime, the unfortunate lady had remained on the side- 
walk. The weather had been rough, and, besides her distressing injury, 
she was in great danger of taking fatal cold. A chair had been pro- 
cured, and she was placed on it until, as the policeman came back 
unsuccessful, a carriage was gotten from a distant stand and she was 
taken home, an hour or more after the accident. 

Of course, the hospital authorities were deeply pained to hear the 
details of this occurrence,—whose circumstances we relate very con- 
cisely. The lady, whose name is among the foremost in Philadelphia 
in good works, would have been the object of their most assiduous care, 
had they known of her misfortune. But the fact is that the hospital 
system, permitting such a case to occur, was inexcusable. Wherever 
the fault lay, it is evident that it was one of bad management. The 
victim of such an accident, almost at the hospital gates, should have 
been able by her first messenger to have secured admission in five 
minutes’ time. If it was the gate-keeper’s fault, there should be a new 
system at the gate; and, when the ambulance horse—or mule,—is ill, 
making it impossible to remove a hurt person, would it not be well to 
have a substitute horse—or mule ? 


A CORRESPONDENT in New York calls the attention of THE AMERICAN 
to the reason why land-holders in Ireland are against ‘‘ Home Rule.”’ 
His letter is in substance as follows: 


“Writing last month from Ireland to a friend here, an English peer, holding a 
large stake in Ireland and constantly resident there, says: ‘1f I could believe any 
Government were insane enough to give a legislature to this wretched country, I would 
endeavor previously to release myself from all ties here.’ The writer is a Liberal; so 
Liberal, indeed, that he had, a few years ago, to resign the lord lieutenancy of his 
county for utterances deemed far tco advanced; and he comes, moreover, of a stock 
which vehemently opposed the Union. The ‘true inwardness’ of the opposition to-day 
of such men as he to an independent legislature in Ireland, lies in the just and natural 
apprehension that most of the constituencies would infallibly return men whose main 
efforts would be in the direction of a most serious interference with the vested interests 
of real-estate holders. As most persons are aware, the bulk of Ireland has at some 
period been confiscated, and those who claim to be the representatives of the original 
holders conceive that they are entitled to it. Many years ago, a poor woman on Lord 
DUFFERIN’S estate, secretly, in the fulness of her heart for Lady DUFFERIN’s many acts 
of kindness, submitted to her a plan of the DUFFERIN property, mapped out in parcels, 
of which her own husband was to have one. She generously intimated, that, when 
the hard times came for the DUFFERINS, she should, in gratitude for past favors, do all 
in her power to ‘let them down easy.’ This bit of feeling about property is prevdlent 
among three millions of Irish. It is as rational, and action upon it about as feasible, 
as would be the attempt by the descendants of the Saxons in England to regain the 





lands confiscated by the Normans; but all the logic and eloquence on earth would fail 
to make the bulk of the Irish see this; and, if they could, they would infallibly force 
a land restoration bill on their representatives. An Irish House of Lords would obvi- 
ously reject it, and thus probably precipitate a fierce collision. The only way to meet 
the difficulty would be to require Irish members to take an oath that they would, under 
no circumstances, be parties to the introduction of any measure involving the disturb- 
ance of holders of confiscated property. No property has been thus granted for over 
one hundred years, and very little since the time of WiLL1AM III. The chief granters 
were ELIZABETH, JAMES I. and CROMWELL. To JAMES the most of the great Northern 
owners owe their estates.” 





THE tendency toward the employment of Italians for rude forms of 
labor in this country, is becoming quite noticeable. ‘They are appa- 
rently taking the place that was filled by Irish immigrants. Railroad 
construction is one of the directions to which they especially turn, and 
large gangs of them may now be seen at work where in years past Irish- 
men would have been employed. The immigration report for February 
strongly confirms this statement. During that month, the arrivals of 
Italians were 1,592, and those of Irish 1,542. And, now, what sort of 
a citizen will we be able to make of the compatriot of CoLumBus ? 


SENATOR LoGaN, of Illinois, publishes in‘the Worth American Review 
for April an article discussing ‘‘ National Aid to Public Schools.” 
After speaking of the progress of education under the State system 
during the last fifty years, and remarking that the States are unequally 
situated as to their ability to cope with the burden of illiteracy, he 
Says : 

“‘ As it was then found necessary to provide a system of education applying to the 
whole population of a State, so now we have reached that stage in our progress when 
it becomes necessary, if we would meet the demands of the age, to provide means for 
extending this system, in its most advanced and complete form, over the whole country. 
That this can be done only by the general Government, must be admitted by everyone 
who will give the subject a moment’s thoughtful consideration. 7 To meet these 
several requirements, there is, as far as I can see, but one plan; and that is to distribute 
annually to the several States and Territories a certain portion of the Government 
revenues, to be applied by them, on certain conditions and under proper restrictions, to 
the aid and advancement of the present common-school system. In no other way can 
the burden be apportioned so equally, nor can any other means be devised by which it 
will be made less oppressive.” j 


It is gratifying to find General Locan persistent in his advocacy of 
this important measure. The paragraphs we quote indicate the drift of 
his present argument, and we need hardly say that in our opinion it is 
unanswerable. 


SURPRISE is excited by a Congressman who has returned four hun- 
dred dollars of his pay to the Treasury, upon the estimate that that sum 
about represents the time he was absent from the sessions, attending to 
private business. It suggested that this should be a good example to 
Governor BuTLER. He insists that the Massachusetts officials are too 
well paid, and he has been calling around early at the State House, to 
make sure that they are on hand and at their work. The Boston 
Journal, therefore, inquires ‘‘ what more appropriate thing could there 
be, than for him to account to the State for the time which he spends 
in furthering the interests of distillers and other clients in New York or 
Washington, or in our State courts.’” The Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, providing for the payment of a regular salary to the Governor, 
assigns as one reason that he may not have his attention ‘diverted to 
his private concerns ;’’ and it is impossible to see how, under the cir- 
cumstances, BUTLER can justify himself in taking it and laboring at his 
private concerns, too. And what sort of a spectacle will it be when he 
goes down to Rhode Island to stump for SpRaGuE? Will he refund 
salary for the days of absence ? 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE DRIFT OF DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 


WO forms of activity seem to be manifesting themselves in the 
Democratic ranks. One of these is toward what may be called a 
‘‘ Butlerizing’’ of the party,—a repetition, in some degree, of the 
movement of 1872; and the other is that, already mentioned, of put- 
ting the party on the platform of Free Trade for 1884. In the East, 
and especially in New England, the former is most conspicuous at 
present, and comment is chiefly directed to it. The Sprague movement 
in Rhode Island is regarded as a close partner, if not a direct outgrowth, 
of Butler’s undertakings, and as certain, if it should now succeed, to in- 
crease the force of Butler’s assault on the Democratic Convention of 
1884. The nomination of Sprague, ‘‘by a large majority,’’ in the 
Democratic convention of Tuesday, shows that the programme is thus far 
successful. 

The’ Boston Advertiser (Rep.), discussing the politics of Rhode 
Island, declares that Sprague’s candidacy ‘‘has no ground to stand 
upon, save misplaced sentiment and an utter misconception of facts ;”’ 
and says: 

“ Rhode Island needs a better suffrage law. But what has Mr. Sprague to do with 
a matter which belongs to the voters of the State andtotheir General Assembly? Mr. 
Sprague, himself, once got himself elected by purchasing votes openly; the witnesses 
of that monstrous election are still living. It is not, then, an insult when the same man 
is soberly mentioned as a suffrage reformer? Or has he improved his political morals ? 
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Would that he had. Buthe has not. Itis currently believed, even by Rhode Islanders, 
that the Republicans of the little Commonwealth form a close corporation which is 
governed by one man or one dynasty. Who is that man? What is the name 
of that dynasty? Surely, a half-hour’s acquaintance with the Rhode Island 
Republicans shows that they are not united, and that their official as well as 
party representatives are not half as fraternal as is charged. Now, turn 
to Mr. Sprague. He surely does not represent principles; for he never had any. 
With money which he had not earned, he bought himself into public life. Then his 
business collapsed, but not until he had squandered the money of unprotected women 
and mechanics. He is still in debt to the estates of orphans. Yet this same person is 
now trotted out for a vindication.” 


The Boston Journal (Rep.,) says the Sprague movement attracts 
more attention to Rhode Island than anything in the politics of that 
State since the ‘‘ Dorr Rebellion,’’ and thus proceeds : 


“Tt is said that ex-Governor Sprague represents the new Democracy in Rhode 
Island, of which Governor Butler is the leader in the country. This is probable; but 
it is nevertheless unfortunate for the new Democracy that it has been compelled to take 
for its leader and exponent in Rhode Island a man whose name is remembered only in 
connection with recklessness and incapacity in business, and with anything but a well- 
ordered life. If the people of Rhode Island have at length become weary of 
the reputation which they have so long held for intelligence, morality, business prosperity 
and unquestioned respectability, they may be sure that they can find no more emphatic 
manner of expressing that weariness, and of a purpose to repudiate it, than by voting 
for and electing William Sprague to be their chief magistrate. We give them fair 
warning that such will be the verdict of well-meaning people elsewhere.” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal is still hard at work in the attempt 
to put the Democratic party in line for a thoroughly Free Trade pro- 
gramme in 1884. It sharply disputes with other Democratic newspapers 
which question at its proceedings, and declares that the Republicans 
will enter the Presidential canvass as the friends of ‘solid interests.’’ 
Then it says: 


«“ There is but one way to meet this programme. It is to stigmatize the doctrine of 
Protection on the threshold as a thief and a liar. It is to array against it the Constitu- 
tional doctrine that taxes shall be levied exclusively for revenue, and that no more 
revenue shall be collected than is required to support the Government, economically 
administered. It is to show that there has been no reform at all, but that the 
new thieving tariff is the old robber war tariff warmed over. . ‘Can we win on 
it?’ asksthe sluggard. ‘Can we lose on it?’ we reply; but, win or lose, is it not right ? 

And, if it be right, the sooner we are at it the better. We shall certainly never win by 
* playing second fiddle to the Republicans. We shall certainly never win by running 
away from live issues. We shall never win or deserve to win, if we show ourselves 
an army of moral cowards, who have only to see an advance of the enemy to run away 
from our record and our traditions, the organic law of the party and the Constitutional 
law of the land,—<‘a tariff for revenue only.’ ”’ 


The Detroit Free Press, the leading Democratic newspaper of 
Michigan, appears to support the Courier-Journal. Referring to the 
action of the Democratic convention of that State, it says: 


« The tariff resolution of the Democratic convention is right as it stands, demand- 
ing, not a tariff for revenue, but a tariff for revenue ovZy. This is not only the Demo- 
cratic doctrine, but the doctrine of the Constitution. That instrument provides that 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, Zo pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence and general welfare, of the United 
States. Except for these purposes, Congress has no power to levy taxes atall. Reve- 
nue, and revenue ov/y, is the Constitutional basis of the power to impose duties on 
imports. If the imposition can be so laid as not to injure, or even so as to foster, 
infant industries, there is nothing un-Constitutional or un-Democratic in so doing. But 
to exercise the power for the express purpose of fostering infant or other industries 
without regard to revenue, is to violate the Constitution and sound Democratic doc- 
trine.”” 








MR. MONROE AS A STATESMAN. 


‘THE volume which President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
| has contributed to the ‘‘ American Statesmen”’ series, (‘‘ James 
Monroe, in His Relations to the Public Service During Half a Century, 
1776 to 1826.’’ By Daniel C. Gilman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.,) does not present either a minute study or an enthusiastic estimate 
of the career of the fifth President of the Republic. The most observ- 
able thing about the book is, in fact, that it does not seem to be a study 
at all; Mr. Gilman presents some chapters in reference to Monrae,—a 
series of lectures, as it were, containing matter that more or less relates 
to him,—-and then, giving some appendices prepared by others, and 
designed to supply data not incorporated in the main narrative, turns 
over the whole to the printer. This seems like an inadequate treatment 
of the subject; and yet we do not say but that it may be a good one. 
The volume is a sort of Monroe hand-book. It really tells a good deal 
about Monroe. It presents some material not easily accessible else- 
where, or not to be found at all between other covers,—as, for instance, 
the notes by Washington upon the appendix to Monroe’s “ View of the 
Conduct of the Executive,’’ (Washington, himself,) in recalling him 
from his mission to the French Republic in 1796. These notes are now 
first printed, having been among the manuscript collections in Cornell 
University derived from the Sparks collections. 

But enthusiasm for the subject of his writing has not been character- 
istic, probably, of any author in the: ‘‘ American Statesmen”’ series. 
Mr. Morse’s feeling for John Quincy Adams was never beyond control; 
Mr. Von Holst could not but reprobate the doctrines of Calhoun ; Pro- 
fessor Sumner used Jackson as a block to hang economic and financial 
theories on, jeering meanwhile at ‘‘Old Hickory’s’’ crudities and ex- 
posing his follies all the way through; while the biography of John 
Randolph, from the pen of the grandson of John Quincy Adams, could 





not possibly be other than a most grotesque coupling of subject and 
author. Of all the men wio assailed John Quincy Adams,—and they 
were many,—none were more venomous and vituperative than the dis- 
traught slave-holder of Roanoke. ‘The rancor of this man’s soul 
against me is that which sustains his life,’’ is one passage in the great 
‘‘Diary,’’ and not the severest of the many that allude to Randolph. 

But, indeed, President Monroe was by no means one to inspire 
enthusiasm in a ripe scholar and cool spectator, surveying the field of 
his action at the distance of more than half a century. The Virginia 
Presidents were a descending scale in every quality of greatness. 
Jefferson fell below—far, far below,—the illustrious first President, and 
Madison was a less brilliant and skilful man than Jefferson ; while 
Monroe entered into the high places of the Republic simply because 
his turn came next on the Virginia programme of control. And, if we 
were to look at the last and latest of the Virginia Presidents, it would 
not be denied how great a step in distance, as in time, lay between 
Monroe and Tyler. The best years and the best work of Monroe were 
those of his Presidency. He had been, until then, emphatically a 
‘‘light weight.’’ His army service, unless we lay great stress upon his 
wound, was of no particular consequence; and upon his entry :nto 
political life, at a moment when cool and clear-headed men were 
especially needed, he showed at once of what commonplace me‘erial 
he was made. Insisting at first upon an increase of the Federal powers 
in the Articles of Confederation, and convinced apparently of the need 
of establishing something more substantial than the rickety éuad with 
whose support the Revolution had struggled on, he no sooner perceived 
the clamorous opposition of a certain class in Virginia than he weak- 
ened and wobbled. He did nothing to establish the Constitution ; on 
the contrary, he found himself, in the Virginia Convention of 1788, 
shrieking against the adoption of the Constitution, and demanding why 
there should be ‘‘ this haste, this wild precipitation !’’ President Gil- 
man thinks the speech in which this passage occurs ‘‘ worthy of men- 
tion ;’’ one must wonder why, unless to prove the short-sighted and 
narrow judgment of the young fellow who made it. To pretend that 
there was a ‘‘ wild precipitation’’ in the movement ‘‘to form a more 
perfect Union,’’ could be nothing more nor less than grotesque non- 
sense, as is now plain enough. But, at that time, Monroe doubtless 
thought he was right. He was not a demagogue ; he simply could not 
grasp the situation. Perhaps he thought himself capable of measuring 
swords with Madison, which he was not. Madison was by far his 
superior in intellectual force, and in the end Monrce accepted his 
leadership and fell into place as next after him in the line of promotion. 

Blundering thus in the critical days when the Constitution was in 
the throes of final evolution, his essays in diplomacy were not calculated 
to restore lustre to his record. The antics in Paris, for which Washing- 
ton recalled him, caused abundant laughter then.; but what a storm of 
ridicule would assail him for corresponding conduct in our day! Yet 
he came home full of splenetic fury against Washington, wanting to 
dispute with him, and incapable of seeing, not only that Washington 
was the steadiest and wisest support of the young republic, but that 
the policy of avoiding ‘‘entangiing alliances’’ was the only possible 
course by which its existence could be assured. When the ‘* Monroe 
Doctrine ’’ was evolved, a quarter of a century later, he might have re- 
called, perhaps, how he had danced about in anger over the presenta- 
tion by Washington of the fundamental idea in the ‘‘ Doctrine,’’ itself. 
It may be said, as to his diplomacy, that his second mission to France 
was more successful. The purchase of Louisiana was better managed ; 
but how much of the management was his ? 

But, on the whole, Monroe’s Presidency was a fair success. He had 
learned something between 1776 and 1817. He was notadolt. He 
was capable of learning. He was not a statesman any more than An- 
drew Jackson, and scarcely more, if the truth must be told, than poor 
Randolph,—whose placing in a group of representative American 
‘«statesmen’’ affords proof that /ucus a non lucendo is an imperishable 
principle; but he was sensible enough to select a man for the head of 
his Cabinet who was in all respects qualified to fill the place. ‘‘ The 
most serious questions of Monroe’s Administration arose in the State 
Department,’’ says President Gilman, adding justly, indeed, that ‘‘it . 
was fortunate that its affairs were guided by a statesman of such varied 
information and experience.’? And he might have added, also, that 
the Secretary of State was not simpiy a man with information and ex- 
perience. He had tremendous energy, unflagging activity, and great 
intellectual strength. In the Cabinet of Monroe, he towered above his 
chief as a pine of the forest would overshadow a shrub upon the lawn. 
If one will think what store of endurance and labor lay in John Quincy 
Adams, in 1817, when he entered the Monroe Cabinet,—a force that 
lasted for thirty years, and to the very end was the theme of wonder,— 
he will see how feeble by comparison was the President that nominally 
led, but in all great matters really followed. President Gilman care- 
fully traces the origin of the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,’’ and certainly he 
leaves little of it to the creation of the putative author. It was ‘‘a tra- 
dition of other days which had been gradually expanded, and to which 
the country was wonted,’’ which Monroe announced in the famous 
massage of 1823 ; and the germ and development of it are to be found, 
year after year, from the end of the Revolution on down, in the writings 
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of half a score of leading men, from Washington to ‘‘ Governor Thomas 
Pownall,’’—the latter being the first whom Mr. Gilman introduces in 
his procession. 

When his own biographer cuts away from him the credit for the 
great declaration against European interference in American affairs, 
Monroe has little left. He was a plain; commonplace Virginia squire, 
played upon by Jefferson, and finally put in harness by Madison. He 
rattled around in the seat which Washington had filled, and he naturally 
became a secondary power when John Quincy Adams was in his Cabi- 
net. His windy criticisms to Madison on Armstrong’s derelictions as 
Secretary of War, wore a sorry aspect, a little later, when his own mili- 
tary capacity was put to the test. As to the defence of Washington 
and the conduct of our commanders on the field of Bladensburg, says 
President Gilman,—in substance, of course,—the least said, the soonest 
mended. We should say so, indeed ; upon the whole, it is a subject 
rather delicate for the head of a great Maryland institution, even now, 
to handle. Bladensburg put the last touch upon the whole preposter- 
ous business. It set a cap upon the pillar of incompetency, sloth and 
mismanagement which had been unwilling to prepare for war, opposed 
to equipping a navy, incapable of preserving peace by diplomacy, and 
without capacity to conduct even a spirited and intelligent defence. 
Washington and Adams had put the country in such posture that their 
three successors could not wreck it. The finances had been arranged, 
thanks to Hamilton ; a few war:ships had been provided, in spite of the 
folly of the Jeffersonian opposition ; and, above all, the Constitution 
had been set upon its legs. These things being done, even the weak- 
ness and incompetency that characterized the whole administration of 
affairs during the war failed to quite overweight the native force and 
energy of the country. 

It seems likely that the knowledge of all this was too much for Mr. 
Gilman. Not only does he lack enthusiasm for his subject, but it is 
not easy to see that he has much interest in it. His book is a collec- 
tion of material, some being of special value ; but it is certainly not to 
be regarded as a thorough, or complete, or vigorous, treatment of the 
subject. 








LITERATURE. 
MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL DAHLGREN. 

N preparing her ‘“‘ Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral 
United States Navy,’’ (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.,) Mrs. 
Dahlgren, the widow of the Admiral, has made liberal use of the diary 
which he kept with remarkable faithfulness during almost the whole of 
the period of his connection with the navy. That connection endured 
for nearly forty-five years. Dahlgren obtained his first warrant as a 
midshipman, after many disappointments, in February, 1826; and he 
died in July, 1870. With few intermissions, he jotted down in his 
diaries all through these years brief narratives of the events in which 
he participated ; and this memoir, therefore, may be regarded as his 
own story of his life, edited and often somewhat enlarged by a lady 
who is not only specially qualified for her task by the nearness of her 
relation to him, but by literary gifts of more than ordinary excellence. 

Dahlgren was the son of a Swede who came to this country in the 
first years of the century, and, while engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
occupied the position of Swedish consul in Philadelphia. The son, 
who was born in Philadelphia, November 13th, 1809, manifested in his 
boyhood a strong liking for the sea; and, while his application for a 
place in the navy was pending (there was no naval academy at that 
time), he made a voyage as a common sailor toCuba. After his admis- 
sion to the navy, he spent two years in a cruise about the Atlantic coast 
of South America, and subsequently went to the Mediterranean. Of 
both of these voyages he gives entertaining accounts, much of their 
interest being derived from the contrast offered between the methods of 
the service now and at that time. After a brief detachment to coast 
survey duty, during which period he married a Miss Bunker, of Phila- 
delphia, he returned to sea service and sailed again for the Mediter- 
ranean. It was at this time that his special aptitude for mechanical 
invention began to show itself in attempts to improve the somewhat 
forlorn ordnance then in use by the navy. Upon his return from this 
cruise, he was transferred to the ordnance bureau, where his talents 
found congenial employment. In this bureau he spent much the larger 
part of a career which, however, saw him doing valiant service as com- 
mander of the Washington navy-yard at the critical period of the out- 
break of the Rebellion, as commander of the South Atlantic blockading 
squadron, as chief of the South Pacific squadron after the war, and, 
finally, again chief of the ordnance bureau. In all of these positions it 
is apparent that he manifested high qualities, one of which, intense 
patriotic devotion, was simply invaluable to the Government in the 
Washington navy-yard in 1861, at the time when the faithlessness of 
naval officers and the betrayal of high trusts by both military and civil 
servants of the country filled the nation with dismay. 

The author of this memoir manifestly entertains the opinion that 
Admiral Dahlgren would have employed in actual warfare abilities as 
great as he manifested in other directions, or as were shown by such 
men as Farragut and Porter, if the opportunity had been supplied: to 
him. This is a question which cannot be answered with positiveness ; 





but it is only fair to admit the claim that the task allotted to Dahlgren, 
of maintaining the blockade upon the Atlantic coast, was not only one 
of exceeding difficulty, but one which offered little chance for brilliant 
achievement. The defence of Charleston by the Confederates was one 
of the most stubborn and persistent in the history of the war; and it 
was aided by natural conditions and a system of works which would 
probably have proved too formidable for the most daring and ingenious 
naval commander that ever lived. It is not an extreme statement that 
Charleston could not have been taken by any man, with the means at 
Dahlgren’s command ; and the fact that he did not take it possibly may 
have excluded him from obtaining his just share of fame. But, while 
his near friends may properly regret this, we conceive that the public 
estimate of the man and of the value of his services to his country 1s of 
a kind which might fully satisfy those to whom his reputation is dear. 
Those who know what he did, must regard him as having conferred 
benefits upon the nation quite equal to those procured by the men who 
won great victories ; for his genius created the guns with which the 
victories were won, and those who do not know the truth may learn it 
from this volume of memoirs. 

Dahlgren, in fact, created a new naval ordnance ; and not only this, 
but he compelled a revolution in the entire’ system of ordnance in all 
the navies in the world. It is safe to say, that, but for him, the Ameri- 
can navy would not have achieved nearly so much as it did for the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion. But for him, the ‘‘ Monitor ’’ could hardly 
have beaten the ‘‘ Merrimac,’’ and the ‘‘ Kearsarge’’ could not have 
sunk the *‘ Alabama.’’ In the volume under consideration, the narra- 
tive of his labors for the perfection of his system is given fully. It 
resembles in many particulars the history of the struggles of the great 
inventors. First he had to encounter indifference, then the opposition 
of stupid and suspicious superior officers, and then the harassments of 
a system of red tape in the departments. As he began to have a meas- 
ure of success, jealousy was excited and found means of embarrassing 
him. When he had proved beyond all doubt the virtue of his prin- 
ciples of making guns, other persons tried to rob him of his rights and 
to invade his patents. And, finally, the Government, for which he had 
done and suffered so much, permitted him to remain without adequate 
compensation for his achievements. This part of the history is not a 
pleasant one for Americans to read ; but it may be of service, if it will 
indicate to the mass of citizens something of the incapacity and mean- 
ness which too often appear in the departments at Washington. A 
very striking example of ill-treatment accorded to Dahlgren is afforded 
by the story of the manner in which he was hustled off to the South 
Pacific at the close of the war, without being accorded such privileges 
as an obscure inferior officer might fairly have asked for. 

In 1865, Admiral Dahlgren, his first wife having been dead ten 
years, married a second time. The lady was Mrs. Madeleine Vinton 
Goddard, the writer of this volume. To her faithful and loving pen 
we owe many glimpses of Dahlgren in his home, where he was a model 
husband and father, and where he is mourned as only such a man can 
be. The book contains two good portraits of Dahlgren, taken at 
different periods. 





McMasteEr’s ‘‘ HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES.”’ 
—Of some points in this work we have spoken elsewhere. We may say 
here that we regard it as the most important book added to our histori- 
cal literature for years past. Mr. McMaster has gone at his work by 
the right method and with the right spirit. He has the right spirit ; 
for he is heartily and hopefully patriotic, without having the least desire 
to cloak or ignore the more unpleasant sides of the national story. If 
he tears away illusions about men and periods, he has faith in the 
country, its destiny, its capacity for growth in wisdom and order. And 
he has the right method. Like Mr. Green, in treating the history of 
England, he cares more for the story of what the people did and said 
and thought, than for the bare record of rulers and parties which makes 
the staple of much historical writing. 

Mr. McMaster’s style is good, though at times verbose. It is not of 
the highest degree of brilliancy, but is graphic and precise. He sees 
his main points clearly, and brings them well before the reader, making 
us know, not only what was done, but the atmosphere in which it was 
done. His weakest place is as an economist. From his praise of 
Peletiah Webster’s remarkable essays, we infer that he is a Free Trader. 
This is unfortunate, and will prove an obstacle to an adequate treatment 
of our later history. The Free Trade school is thoroughly unhistorical ; 
its opinions are poor furniture for a great historian. His economic weak- 
nesses appear in his treatment of the money question and in his present- 
ation of the motives which led to the Constitution. He fails to see 
the substantial grievances which drove the New England farmers into 
the arms of demagogues who had plans for irredeemable paper money. 
He fails also to see clearly the relation of our want of a national policy, 
as regards the protection of manufactures, to the universal distress which 
forced the adoption of the Constitution. He does not omit the facts, 
but he subordinates them unduly. ‘‘ The Philosophical Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania’’ is a body which never existed; ‘‘ The 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia’’ is meant. ‘‘ Cook’s 
Voyages ’’ was reprinted in Zhe Massachusetts Centinel, as well as The 
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Pennsylvania Packet. There is nothing like a general view of church 
life in America, which is a serious omission. 

In our opinion, the finest parts of the book are the general discus- 
sion with which it opens and the struggle for the Constitution. The 
latter is exceedingly well done; but a person not familiar with the 
Constitution would derive a very erroneous opinion of its provisions 
from the statements made on pages 450 and 451, and not adequately 
supplemented on the pages which follow. 

The account of the Philadelphia delegation to the Constitutional 
Convention, and of the struggle for ratification in Pennsylvania, will 
be of especial interest to Mr. McMaster’s readers in this State. To 
what State he belongs, we do not know. But for his Scotch-Irish 
name, we should have pronounced him a New Englander. At any 
rate, we have no reason to complain of him. Indeed, we have great 
reason to be grateful to him for bringing to popular remembrance the 
name of James Wilson, as the Philadelphia merchant and political 
philosopher to whom, more than to any other single man, we owe the 
Constitution. And, as Mr. McMaster shows, the State most warmly 
friendly to the Constitution, and most influential in securing its adop- 
tion elsewhere, was Pennsylvania. The battle was fought and won on 
our soil. 


‘¢ THE CAMPAIGN ON THE Mississipp1.’>—Volume VIII. of the ‘‘ Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War’’ (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,) is by 
Lieutenant F. V. Greene, of the United States Engineers, already well 
known by his two previously issued military works, the first of which, 
relating to the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, grew out of his con- 
nection with the Russian army during that conflict, as an American 
attaché and observer. Lieutenant Greene fairly enjoys the repute of 
an excellent itilitary critic and well trained student of the science of 
war, so far as war is a scientific thing. His present work differs very 
much, however, from his Russian one, written upon data collected 
directly from his own experience; he not only did not serve on either 
side in the Mississippi campaigns, but he was, in fact, too young to be 
engaged in the War of the Rebellion. As he remarks in his preface,— 
and the remark brings home to us the distance of time which lies 
between the war dates and the present ones,—he had not the fortune 
‘to belong to the generation that fought the Great War.’’ 

This volume relates to the operations on and near the Mississippi, 
from the summer of 1861 to events immediately following the fall of 
Vicksburg in 1863,—a period of two years. The early operations in 
the West, including those in Missouri, were described in the first 
volume of this series, Mr. Nicolay’s ‘‘ Outbreak of Rebellion ;’’ and 
Lieutenant Greene, therefore, takes up the narrative with the move- 
ment of General Grant from Jefferson City to Cairo, at the end of 
August (1861), and proceeds thenceforward to treat of the battles of 
Iuka and Corinth, and all the long succession of operations against 
Vicksburg which ended in its capture. These last are, of course, the 
most important topics in the book, and cover the greatest portion of 
its pages; and the author has treated them, it is certainly fair to say, 
with much ability and apparently with entire fairness. It is scarcely 
worth while to profess that there is apparent in his book a lack of 
the warmth which participation in the events he describes might have 
imparted ; for no such lack would be thought of, if the reader had not 
had his attention directed to the point. Lieutenant Greene has evi- 
dently studied the events he describes with great care, and he has had 
the opportunity to inform himself concerning them from the best 
official sources. It is certain, that, being thus equipped, a competent 
writer ought to make a first-rate history, regardless whether he was 
actually an actor in the scenes which he describes, or not. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


HE letters of Lydia Maria Child (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) are made 
‘I to form the substance of a biographical volume, an introduction, by Jéhn G. 
Whittier, and an appendix, by Wendell Phillips, rounding out the book and presenting 
details and dates in relativun to her life which would not naturally belong to her epis- 
tolary correspondence. On the whole, it is a very interesting volume, if the reader is 
at all ex rapport with the topics treated of in the letters and with the spirit in which 
they are treated. Mrs. Child was one altogether in earnest, and she wrote earnestly. 
Iler letters are not intense or excited; they are not always in a serious vein; but they 
have in them all the tone of one who is not a trifler or a @z/ettante, but a real worker 
in the wide fields of the world. Her life, indeed, had much pathos. She had early 
shown genius as a writer, and had won fame by her literary productions, when she es- 
poused the cause of the Southern slaves and so became a sharer in that popular obloquy 
which rested on the Abolitionists until the end of slavery came. ! xperiencing life 
under hard conditions and amid narrow surroundings, she still faced it bravely and 
maintained her warfare uncomplainingly. Sometimes her letters show a want of sound 
judgment; notions in them, here and there, may cause a smile of superior information 
in the reader; but Lowell said of her, in his «* Fable for Critics ”: 

** If her heart at bigh tide swamps her brain now and then, 
*Tis but richer for that when the tide ebbs again ; 
As, after old Nile has subsided, his plain 
Overflows with a second broad deluge of grain.” 

«“ The Statesman’s Year-Book”’ long ago approved itself one of the best works of 
political and economic reference published in any country. It professes to be a 
statistical and historical annual of the States of the civilized world; and, great as that 
claim is, it makes it fairly good. Despite the fact that the work is English in design 
and execution, there has never, as far as we have observed, been any attempt in the 
«Year Book” to slight or pervert the official returns of other countries. It is 





eminently fair and impartial; and to this fact, of course, added to the fulness of its 
material and its careful editing, it owes its position as an authority. The current 
edition, for 1883, we have had no occasion as yet to verify; but it appears to be as 
rich in matter and as skilfully arranged as any of its predecessors. The “ Year-Book” 
was founded by Mr. Frederick Martin, who died in January last, and who had success- 
fully edited it for nineteen years. The present edition has been put forth under the 
supervision of Mr. J. Scott Keltie, who appears to have the proper qualifications for 
carrying on the work. (Macmillan.) 


The most noticeable article in Macmillan’s Magazine for March is one entitled “ The 
Humorous in Literature,” by Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse, author of “ John Inglesant.” 
This paper is full of shrewd criticism and the most thorough appreciation of the good 
things to be found in the works of the standard humorists. We should think the ar- 
ticle, brief as it is, calculated to materially advance Mr. Shorthouse’s reputation as a 
critic and a master of expression. Other good things will be found in the March 
Macmillan, as “The Disastrous Results of Sobriety,” by A. J. Wilson, and *« The 
Vulgar Tongue,” by Godfrey Turner. The first is a good-natured slap at the teeto- 
tallers, the second a savage presentment of the condition to which slang is apparently 
reducing our language. Mrs. Oliphant’s novel, «The Wizard’s Son,” increases finely 
in interest. 


In the Worth American Review for April, the Scriptural and the legal aspects of 
divorce are presented respectively by the Rev. Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey, well known 
for his insistence on the indissolubility of the marriage tie, and by Judge John A. Jame- 
son, a jurist whose long experience with divorce cases in Chicago lends to his observa- 
tions special value. Dr. P. Bender, a Canadian, under the title, « A Canadian View 
of Annexation,” makes a forcible presentation of the reasons which incline many citi- 
zens of the Dominion to regard with favor the idea of absorption by the United States. 
There are various other papers of current interest in this number of the Review, which 
throughout is an excellent one. 


Features of the Popular Science Monthly for April are papers on “ Curiosities of 
Superstition,” by Dr. Felix L. Oswald; “ Perceptional Insanities,” by Dr. W. A. 
Hammond; “ Dwarfs and Giants,” by M. Delbeauf; and « Origin of the Calendar 
and Astrology,” by Professor W. Foester. There are numerous illustrations, and a 
sketch, with portrait, of Increase Allen Lapham, LL.D. The regular departments 
are well filled. The Catholic World for April concludes the valuable series of 
papers on “ The Eschatology of Origen,” by Rev. A. F. Hewit. It includes also very 
readable articles on “The Plurality of Worlds,” by Rev. George M. Searle; « Native 
Irish Humor,” by Alfred M. Williams; and “ French-Canadian Men of Letters,” by 
Anna T. Sadlier. The opening chapters of a new novel, called « Armine,” by Chris- 
tian Reid, are given. The Catholic World was never more spirited and influential 
than at this time. —The current number of 7e Antiguary (London,) has, among 
other valuable matter, scholarly articles on Roman coinage, by Herbert A. Grueber, 
and Peterborough Cathedral. Mrs. Damant’s interesting series on “ Ulster Supersti- 
tions” is continued. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. By Thomas Gibson Bowles. (‘Standard Library.”) Pp. 
266. $0.25. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK FoR 1883. Twentieth Annual Publication, Revised 
after Official Returns. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. Pp. 784. $3. Macmillan, 
& Co., London. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE STATE IN ITs RELATIONS TO ‘TRADE. (English Citizen” Series.) By J. H. 


Farrer. Pp. 180. $1. Macmillan & Co., London. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 
Our CuHorr. A Symphonie. By C. G. Bush. $1.50, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York. 


THE CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN WoMAN. By Morgan Dix, S.T.D. Pp. 175. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


A PERPETUAL CALENDAR. By President Frederick A. P. Barnard. $0.40. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


E have been favored with a pleasantly written and neatly printed pamphlet, con- 
taining a description of the library and literary treasures of Mr. George W. 
Childs. From the account of Mr. F. W. Robinson, the compiler of this pamphlet, Mr. 
Childs is the fortunate possessor of much curious and valuable library material. The 
library proper is not exceptionally large, although of a very fair size for a private col- 
lection, including some five thousand volumes. It has been arranged with good 
discretion, and is representative of all that is best in the world’s literature. As a col- 
lection merely of good books, however, it is not remarkable, there being, no doubt, 
hundreds of such collections in the United States. It is in its czrzos that Mr. Childs’s 
collection is possibly unique among American private libraries,—at least, we do not 
recall such a wealth of manuscripts of famous authors, of autographs, and of literary 
memorials of all kinds, being gathered by any one citizen of this country. We can 
make no pretence of describing them; Mr. Robinson says that in his pamphlet of fifty 
pages he has made barely more than an attempt. In this, as in so many other direc- 
tions, it is Mr. Childs’s pleasure to share his good fortune with others. Many persons 
have delightedly examined these literary treasures. 


English literature is exciting increased attention in France. M. Taine, it is true, has 
not of late years continued his English studies, but M. Scherer, who has recently been 
bereaved of his English wife, has from time to time passed discriminating judgments on 
George Eliot, Lord Beaconsfield and Wordsworth. M. Darmesteter has entered with 
great ability on the same field, and is now studying the evolution of English opinion on 
Joan of Arc. Macaulay’s essays, now entirely translated by Guillaume Guizot, have 
just been analyzed by M. Paul Oursel, of the Foreign Office, with a thoroughness unpre- 
cedented, even in England, itself. In a work of three hundred pages, M. Oursel classi- 
fies the essays, marks modifications of opinion produced by deeper research and riper 
judgment, elucidates them by the aid of Mr. Trevelyan’s» Life,” and, in short, enables 
a French student to master the essays in a way which very few would otherwise be able 
to do. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., of London, announce a sixpenny edition of Max Adeier’s 
«Random Shots.” « Tce-Pack and Tundra,” Mr. W. H. Gilder’s recent book, has 
attracted much attention in England, and a firm of publishers in London has just is- 
sued the volume there by arrangement with Messrs. Scribner. A translation of 
«‘ Hiawatha” into Greek verse has been recently published at Leipzig. —The next 
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volume in the “Golden Treasury” series will be selections from Cowper’s poems, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Oliphant. Dr. James Darmesteter, the accomplished Zend scholar, 
editor of “ Macbeth,” etc., is engaged on a work tracing the history of English opinion 
on Joan of Arc.—RMr. E. A. Freeman has collected into a volume some of his pa- 
pers on English architecture as illustrating English history, which will shortly be pub- 
ished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., with illustrations. 





Balzac, M. Delpit explains in a recent article, put many actual personages into his 
novels. Mme. de Maupigneuse was well known in real life, and never complained. 
Nathan was Léon Gozlan. Canalis, the poet, was Lamartine. J///e. des Touches 
was Georges Sand, and M. Delpit met one day at Aix-les-Bains the original of A/me. 
de Laugeats. Mme. Bovary was a reality, and a personal friend of Flaubert; and so 
on. It is curious to note how M. Delpit, who is not a naturalistic writer, is on this 
point in complete accord with Zola; but they both claim to have inherited the mantle 
of Balzac. M. Delpit winds up by saying that there is no novel worth anything which 
has not been produced on these principles. 


The autobiography of James Nasmyth, edited by Samuel Smiles, recently pub- 
lished in “Harper’s Franklin Square Library,” will shortly be issued by Harper & 
Brothers in a duodecimo edition. J. Fagan & Son, Philadelphia, have nearly 
ready a new edition of Drs. Angus’s and Hoyt’s “ Bible Hand-Book: An Introduction 
to the Study of Sacred Scripture.” Baker, Pratt & Co. will issue at once “ Young 
Japan.—Yokohamaand Yeddo: A Glance at the Progress of Japan During a Period of 
Twenty-One Years,” by John R. Black. Mr. Francis Parkman’s pamphlet, “ Some 
of the Reasons Against Woman Suffrage,” has been reprinted, “at the request of an 
association of women” in and about Boston. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls state 
that the success of their “ Standard Library ” has been surprisingly great. In the last 
eight weeks, the firm has printed thirty thousand copies of Paxton Hood’s « Life of 
Cromwell,” twenty-five thousand of Williams’s “ Science in Short Chapters,” twenty- 
five thousand of Haweis’s “ American Humorists,” and twenty thousand of Winks’s 
“ Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers.” Its first edition of “ Flotsam and Jetsam” is over 
twenty thousand. 














An interesting contribution to the decidedly lively current debate on the new school 
of realistic fiction, has just been made by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who takes issue with 
Messrs. Howell, James, Warner and Bishop in a way calculated to excite remark. The 
occasion was a meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club in New York, on the 2oth 
instant, when Mr. Hawthorne delivered by appointment an address on “The Theory 
and Practice of the Novelist.” Among other noticable things, Mr. Hawthorne said: 
“ And this suggests the question : ‘ How did this fanaticism of realism come about ?” 
It was originaiiy, no doubt, a reaction from lifeless sentiment and morbid humbug, 
which had come down to us from an ill-educated and artificial past. But the indignant 
literalists who exposed and ridiculed its artificiality, allowed their enthusiasm to carry 
them too far. Not all sentiment is vapid, nor is all figurativeness false. There is a 
class of minds which mistake discords for truth. They finddiscords everywhere. They 
find them eontradictory of harmony and idealism, and they conclude that to lay to our 
souls the flattering unction of idealism and harmony, in defiance of the evidence of 
palpable facts about us, must be wrong. Hence, the celebration of discords which is 
called literalism. Now, so far as this promotes sincerity and simplicity in art, it is 
commendable, and literalism is one of the favorite utensils of comic writers and satirists. 
But the acuteness of satirists is not always balanced by their taste. They do not know 
when to stop. Having established a reputation for calling a spade a spade, they try to 
maintain it by calling a carved goblet by Cellini a pewter mug. The ridicule of what 
is ridiculous, developing by natural selection into ridicule of what is not ridiculous, and 
culminating in ridicule for ridicule’s sake, has resulted, not so much in pruning fully, 
which we have always with us, no matter what we do, as in stunting and chopping 
down the wholesome and spontaneous growth of beauty and inspiration. Writers of 
genius and refinement are getting to be afraid to say their souls are their own, or to ‘let 
on’ that they have any souls atall. They might be accused of ¢ fine feelings’ or ¢ senti- 
mentality.’ They begin to distrust the generous glow that accompanies free and genial 
composition. With the sensitiveness inseparable from the artistic temperament, they 
shrink back in a studied, self-conscious attitude, address us in graceful and fastidious, 
but frigid, phrases, and cultivate the air of having divorced themselves from all sympathy 
with their own stories.” 


Mr. E. C. Stedman’s essay on Emerson, which will be the chief literary feature of 
the April Ceztury, is said to deal mainly with the poetic aspect of its subject. It will 
be accompanied by a portrait, engraved by Cole from a daguerreotype of Emerson 
taken when in his prime. 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish immediately Dr. Morgan Dix’s recent Lectures on 
the Calling of a Christian Woman, and Her Training to Fulfil It.” They have also in 
press, for immediate publication, a wholly new and exhaustive edition of the “ Poetical 
Works of William Cullen Bryant,” containing a hundred or more never before collected 
or published. The People’s Publishing Co. announce “ Primers for the People,” 
edited by Eugene L. Didier. The following will be issued at once: “A Primer of 
American History,” “ A Primer of Politeness,” « A Primer of Health,” «A Primer of 
Wealth,” “A Primer of Literature,” and “A Primer of Criticism.” Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have now ready the first volume of the new “ Riverside” 
edition of Shakespeare, which Richard Grant White is editing. ‘The edition is crown 
octavo, and with notes condensing into brief compass all that is necessary for the full 
understanding of obsolete or vague expressions. It promises to be very popular. 


The late Sidney Lanier had prepared and delivered, a short time before his death, 
a series of lectures on “ The English Novel and the Principle of Its Development,” a 
part of his regular course on English literature, addressed to the students of the Johns 
Hopkins University. The papers have a peculiar value, inthat they are the last literary 
work accomplished by Mr. Lanier. They were left complete, and only the slightest 
textual revision was necessary for final printing in book form. Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have the volume in press. 


The new book by Renan, entitled “ Recollections of My Childhood and Youth,” 
will be published simultaneously by Calmann Lévy in Paris, Chapman & Hall in Lon- 
don, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons in New York. The volume is said to be characterized, 
not only by descriptive power and genial humor, but also by an affecting remembrance 
of the faithful Breton priests to whom the author owes his early education, and a spirit 
of respect and reverence for their faith, that may surprise many who have associated 
the author only with incisive and destructive criticism. 








Messrs. Henkels & Tripple, 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, announce a remark- 
able sale of a collection of early-printed books, on Friday afternoon, March 30th. The 
catalogue, which includes sixty-seven numbers, shows specimens of N. Jenson, O. Scoti, 
De Spira, Froben, De Morano, Jacob de Tyela, De Blauis, C. Valdarfer, Jacobi de 
Rubeis, I. Schriber, and others, and there are also manuscripts and illuminated church 
chorals on vellum. The collection is regarded as unique, and may be seen at the sales- 
rooms, any time before the sale. 
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Messrs. Roberts Brothers recently received from England a flattering recognition of 
their good book-making, in the shape of an order from a London publisher for five 
hundred copies of Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations.” The senders of the order 
paid Chapman & Hall, who hold the copyright on this author’s works, a handsome 
royalty for the privilege of introducing this separate edition of Landor’s master-piece. 
Clarke Brothers, Bible House, N. Y., will issue shortly a new volume by Dr. 
Dio Lewis, entitled “In a Nutshell: Suggestions to American College Students.” 
Mr. E. George Squier’s work on Peru has been translated into German by Pro- 
fessor J. Heine Schmick. It is published in Leipzig, by Mr. Alwin Georgi, and con- 
tains all the original illustrations, plans and maps. 








E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia, have in preparation a new imperial octavo edition 
of the complete dramatic and poetical works of Lord Byron, uniform with their 
“ Avon” edition of Shakespeare, which they will publish as the “ Newstead ” edition, 
and hope to have ready for the fall trade. The text will be from the latest and most 
approved English editions, and the volume will contain a complete life of the poet, by 
Professor J. Nichols, and numerous full-page illustrations. 


AR1 NOTES. 
NE of W. H. Lippincott’s recently finished pictures is a little still-life, called «* The 
Loan Collection,” three forlorn, old umbrellas, standing together in a hall-way. 
Arthur Quartley has sent to the National Academy his important « New York 
Harbor on the Queen’s Birthday.” Elihu Vedder, who leaves for Rome early in 


April, intends to paint in his studio there his head of “ Samson,” which formed the 
frontispiece of Harper’s “ Christmas.” 








J. G. Brown thinks that three is the best number for a hanging committee. 
The American committee for the Munich International Art Exhibition is busy getting 
up the circulars and making other arrangements. The Munich authorities have cabled 
that they will pay freight only to and from a European port. There will be an 
unusual number of genre pictures which treat of the trades and professions, at the two 
approaching exhibitions in New York. 


The Philadelphia Sketch Club has formed a class for the study of the sechnigue of 
etching ; the members draw on the plate from life. —Malden, Mass., is to have an 
art exhibition the latter part of this month, with contributions by local artists, including 
A. H. Bicknell, George L. Brown, and others. —The collection of between thirty 
and forty paintings, exhibited in his Boston studio by W. H. Hilliard, who lately re- 
turned from abroad, is highly spoken of. 














A portrait of Millet at the age of thirty, by William H. Hunt, forms part of the 
monthly informal exhibit of the Boston Art Club.—-—Charles Arthur Bourgeois has 
presented the Dijon museum with the statuette of Rabelais. —Hiclle, the sculptor, 
sends to the Sa/oxz a bronze statue of J.afayette, which is intended for the town of Puy, 
and a marble statue of Eve. Emile Bin, the painter, has been made mayor of the 
eighteenth Paris arrondissement. 








A subscription has been opened to erect a statue of Diderot at Langres, his native 
place ; it will be set up on the 29th of July, 1884, the one hundredth anniversary of his 
death. A monument by the sculptor Varnioff has been erected in the Smolenski 
Cemetery, at St. Petersburg, to the memory of the eleven Finland grenadiers who 
were killed at the explosion in the Winter Palace, in February, 1880. The cost of the 
monument was 6,600 roubles. 





The April Cextury contains six full-paged illustrations, among them a picture, “ At 
Sea,” drawn with the graver, without previous drawing or photographing of the subject, 
by Elbridge Kingsley. It illustrates one of John Burroughs’s out-of-door papers. This 
picture is noteworthy, as being particularly commended—and, indeed, the only Amer- 
ican engraving that was commended,—by Seymour Haden in a recent lecture in New 
York. ; 


Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, is now supplying to subscribers a beautiful work 
of art prepared by the modern French water-colorists, and bearing the title of their 
society. Many of the artists have executed specially for this work a series of drawings 
in water-color; and the plates, which are given in photogravure, are delicately printed 
in color. Pen-and-ink sketches are also scattered through the text, which is contributed 
by some of the most eminent French critics. 


Sir George Bordwood has been for some time at work on a new book in connection 
with his pet subject, the art handicrafts of India, and his labors are now approaching 
completion. The work will be in two volumes, and will be entitled “ Arya-Silpa- 
Darpana: A Survey of the Ancient Commerce and Historical Art Handicrafts of 
India.” Sir George has incorporated in it his well-known “ Hand-Book to the Indian 
Court at the Paris Exhibition of 1878,” and also much of his recent work, “The In- 
dustrial Arts of India;” but the whole has been rewritten and expanded. 


Messrs. A. Williams & Co. have just issued by arrangement with Mr. Notman a 
cabinet photograph of Hawthorne. The negative is made from a daguerreotype by 
Whipple, which has been recently discovered, and of which only two copies were ever 
made. It is considered a more faithful and characteristic likeness than any hitherto 
issued, either in photograph or engraving. 


An interesting exhibition, principally composed of pictures by the old masters, is 
now being held at Berlin. It was instituted in honor of the silver wedding of the 
Crown Prince, and has been organized by Count Seckendorf, Drs. Bode and Dohme, 
and Herr O. Hainauer. The majority of the works are specimens of the Dutch school. 
There are also many examples of the French school of the last century, lent by the 
Emperor. The exhibition is illuminated at night by the electric light. 


The distinguished French engraver, M. A. J. Huot, died lately at Cannes, at the early 
age of forty-two years. M. Huot gained the Prix de Rome in 1862, a medal in 1868, a 
first-class medal in 1875; and heand M. Redlich, the Polish artist, were the two en- 
gravers who received medals of honor at the International Exhibition, 1878. In the 
same year, he obtained the Legion of Honor. He wasa pupil of M. Henriquel. 


Gustavus Doré, by the terms of his will, leaves a number of legacies for artistic in- 
stitutions. With regard to those works by his own hand which were in his possession 
at the time of his death, he directs that they shall be sealed up and kept for two years, 
at the end of which time they are all to be sold off by auction. 


The directors of the Longfellow Memorial Association estimate that twenty-five 
thousand dollars will be required for the proposed monument to the poet, and twenty- 
five thousand dollars additional for laying out the land which Mr. Longfellow’s children 
have presented to the Memorial Association for the purpose. The meaning of the latter 
estimate is not very clear.— Mr. James S. Gibbons, of Charleston, S. C., has given 
to that city a fine plot of ground, centrally located, for the erection of a building for an 
art school and gallery and a women’s free library. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


—A tremendous explosion occurred in the local government board offices in West- 
minster, London, on the evening of the 15th inst., destroying much property. The 
report was heard in the House of Commons, and caused alarm. No one was injured. 
It is believed that the explosion was caused by dynamite, and that a deliberate attempt 
was made to blow up the Government offices. The same evening, a canister contain- 
ing explosive material was found behind the London 7imes office, with a lighted fuse 
attached. 


—The annual boat-race between crews from Cambridge and Oxford universities 
took place on the ‘Thames, on the afternoon of the 15th inst. The course was as usual, 
from Putney to Mortlake, a distance of four miles and two furlongs. The start was 
made at 5.41 P. M. Oxford led by a length at the Duke’s Head, a short distance from 
the starting-point, and won by three lengths. 


—Secretary Chandler has issued an order making eight hours the uniform working- 
day in all the navy-yards. Hitherto, part of the men have worked ten hours. 


—The President on the I5th inst. appointed Albert U. Wyman, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States, to be Treasurer, to succeed James Gilfillan, whose resignation 
will take effect on the Ist prox. : 


—-The Department of Agriculture is advised that five million bales of cotton have 
gone from the plantations to market up to the Ist of March. This is about eighty-six 
and one-third per cent. of the whole crop. 


—The President has suspended Wilson S. Hoover, Associate Justice for Arizona, 
pending an investigation of charges that he has taken bribes. Hoover is well known 
in Washington from his connection with the Dickson “star ’’-route bribery cases. 


—The State Department has instructed our Minister to Germany to furnish the 
fullest information obtainable, relative to the recent action of the German Government 
prohibiting the importation of American hog products. 


—Secretary Chandler on the 15th instant sent a cable message to Lieutenant Har- 
ber, through Minister Hunt, authorizing him to continue the search for Lieutenant 
Chipp and party in Siberia during the coming summer, if it be deemed advisable. 


—Lady Florence Dixie was attacked at Windsor, on the afternoon of the 17th 
instant, by two men disguised in women’s clothes. Her dress was cut with daggers in 
several places, but she received no injury. The saving of her life is attributed to her 
St. Bernard dog, which, it is supposed, protected her while she lay in 2 swoon. Lady 
Florence had no reason to suspect immediate danger, although she had been somewhat 
fearful since the receipt of letters about the Land League. London is greatly excited 
over the continued outrages, and five hundred men have been added to the police force 
of the metropolis. Certain later despatches discredit the story of the assault upon the 
lady, asserting there is no proof whatever of the crime, and that the likelihoods are 
that it is a case either of political design or hallucination. 


—By the burning of the little mining town of Forest City, California, on the 16th 
inst., seventy-six buildings were consumed, and the loss is estimated at two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The inhabitants, several hundred in number, saved scarcely 
any of their goods. 

—The Governor of Georgia, on the 17th inst., received from the Secretary of 
State of the United States a batch of documents, including a complaint from the Chi- 
nese Minister of the treatment of the Chinese in Georgia. ‘The Secretary requests the 
Governor to investigate the matter. The papers have been forwarded to the solicitor 
of Augusta City, where outrages on Chinese merchants are alleged to have taken 
place. 





In the Baltimore Methodist Episcopal Conference, on the 17th inst., Bishop 
Keener said that ‘the Methodist Episcopal Church South had been far beyond others 
in the work of educating the African race. For sixteen years, he had preached to the 
colored people; but through some marvellous providence they had scarcely any of 
that people now in the Church, though the conferences used to have them by tens of 
thousands.” 


—Indian Agent Tufts has telegraphed from Muscogee, in the Indian Territory, that 
unless troops are sent at once to the Union Agency there will be great danger of a fight 
between the opposing factions of the Creeks. 


—The trial of Samuel Ruth, ex-cashier of the Washington Savings Bank, of Washing- 
ton, Penna., for forgery and larceny, resulted on the 17th inst. in a verdict of guilty. 
A motion of arrest of judgment was made. Ruth stole more than one hundred thousand 
dollars from the bank, and confessed his guilt. 


—lIn the case of Dr. William S. Forbes, of Philadelphia, charged with conspiracy to 
violate the graves of Lebanon Cemetery, the jury, on the 17th inst., rendered a verdict 
of not guilty, 


—The whole country on the border of the Transvaal is in a state of anarchy. The 
natives are arming against the Boers. Chief Mapoch has just defeated the Boers, in- 
flicting severe loss. . 


—It has been arranged that Mr. Parnell will come to America, Mr. Sexton remain- 
ing to watch proceedings in Parliament. 


—The Comptroller of the Currency will soon pay to the depositors of the Freed- 
men’s Bank a final dividend of seven per cent. out of the remaining assets of the cor- 
poration. The dividends already paid amount to sixty-five per cent. 


—Mexican officers now in St. Louis say that a company of heavy Eastern and 
English capitalists has been formed, with a view of colonizing from twenty to forty 
thousand immigrants in Mexico. It is proposed to provide each immigrant with a plot 
of ground, tools and farming implements and animals, and start them to work, the 
company to receive in return from the Mexican Government eight hundred dollars for 
each immigrant, besides large land-grants. The scheme will be submitted to the 
Mexican Congress next month. 


—The Governor of Tennessee on Tuesday signed the bill to pay the State debt at 
fifty cents on the dollar and three per cent. interest. 


—Secretary Frelinghuysen has transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
Japanese indemnity fund bonds held by the State Department, aggregating $1,837,823. 
They will be redeemed and cancelled, and the proceeds carried into the Treasury, to 
enable the Department to carry out the provisions of the Act of Congress by honoring 
a warrant from the Secretary of State for $785,000, for the purpose of returning that 
amount to the Japanese Government. The distribution of the « Wyoming ” prize 
money, tq come out of the same fund, is left by the act within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 





—The Senate of New York on Tuesday passed the bill compelling telegraph and 
telephone companies to place their wires under ground, in New York and Brooklyn, 
after March Ist, 1885. 


—A contest between the producers of and dealers in milk in New York, origi- 
nating in the demand of the producers for higher prices, has assumed large proportions. 
A “milk war” is also reported to be threatened at Boston and other Eastern points. 


—In the House of Representatives at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, a report was 
made from the Judiciary Committee, on the subject of the admission of N. L. Dukes, 
to the following effect: «*«That the seat can and should be declared vacant, if Dukes 
has, after the expiration of three-fourths of the regular session of the House, failed to 
be qualified as a member, as required by the Constitution, without leave of the House, 
and if he has been guilty of such immoral and infamous conduct as would render him 
unfit to occupy his seat asa member of the House; therefore, the Judiciary Committee 
request of the House the power to investigate the failure upon the part of Dukes to 
qualify, and whether he has been guilty of such conduct as will justify the Committee 
in recommending that his seat be declared vacant.” ‘The report was unanimously 
adopted, as was a further resolution that the oath should not be administered to Dukes 
until the House had taken further and definite action. 


—Karl Marx, the Socialist leader and author, died in London, on the 15th inst., aged 
65. Rt. Hon Sir George Jessels, Master of the Rolls, and who was the first Jew- 
ish judge in England, died in London, on the 21st inst., aged 59. Rev. Dr. S. 
Beach Jones, a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman, and a trustee of Princeton Col- 
lege, died at Bridgeton, N.J., on the 19th inst., aged 72. General Sir Charles 
Hastings Boyle, an eminent officer of the British army (retired since 1877), died in 
London, on the 18th inst., aged 73. 











—The Amherst College faculty have spoken strongly against intercollegiate sports. 
Resolutions were passed at a recent meeting deploring the tendency of intercollegiate 
games, expressing the convictiun that their cost in time, money and energy expended 
brings no compensating advantage, and decreeing that the College shall cease to take 
part in them whenever the present engagements have been fulfilled, or after the close 
of the present collegiate year. 


—lIt is stated that Governor Cleveland, of New York, has pardoned more convicts 
in less than three months than did Governors Robinson and Cornell in their terms of 
three years. He has recently pardoned a man who was sentenced to thirteen years 
for forgery, on the condition that he does not drink again for five years. 








DRIFT, 


—The Virginia Board of Education has accepted the Griffin farm, near Petersburg 
as the site for the Colored Normal and Collegiate Institute, provided the City Council of 
Petersburg gives five thousand dollars. The college building will be erected near the 
spot where the memorable “crater” fight occurred during the war; and the amount 
appropriated by the Legislature for the establishment of the school is one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


—American society, as now carried on, is, according to a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, maintained solely for the benefit of young girls, and is generally 
little better than a marriage mart. The parents launch their offspring as well as 
possible, and display their wares to the greatest advantage; but the business of the 
market is generally carried on chiefly by the young girls, themselves, instead of by 
their mothers, as in England and Europe. There is no special objection to this method 
of transacting the business; but it is preposterous that young’ girls and their affairs 
should overshadow and shut out everything ard everybody else. The result of this 
absorption in one class and one pursuit, is that American society is often insufferably 
dull and flat. It is made up too exclusively of ignorant girls and their attendant boys. 
Half the education of a cultivated and attractive woman is, of course, that which is 
derived from society and from the world; and yet American society is almost wholly 
given up to the business of entertaining and marrying those who are necessarily wholly 
destitute of such an education. Another effect of the prevalence of social principles of 
this description, is the supremacy of that most rustic and unattractive of habits, the 
pairing system, which converts society into a vast aggregation of ¢é¢e-d-tétes. This pre- 
vails all over the world to a greater or less extent, but it should never reign supreme. 
The upshot of the whole thing with us is to drive out of society nearly aJl married 
people,—for marriage under such a system is destructive of social value; nearly all 
unmarried women over twenty-five, who are thought to have overstayed their market ; 
and, finally, a considerable proportion of the unmarried men of thirty and upwards. In 
other words, except at a few large balls and receptions, all the best and most intelligent 
part of society is usually lacking. It has been pushed aside, and is obliged to find all 
its social amusement in small coteries of its own. 


—The “ Compendium of the Tenth Census” has appeared in a stout volume of more 
than eighteen hundred pages, or double the number in the “ Compendium of the Ninth 
Census.” The first six hundred and forty-eight pages are devoted to the statistics of 
population, treating of the aggregate population by States, counties and minor civil di- 
visions; race; and general nativity, in similar tables. Then come tables giving the na- 
tive, native white and native colored population, by State or Territory of birth; a county 
table of the native and the foreign population, by State or Territory of birth in the case 
of the former, and by foreign country in the case of the latter; the native and the for- 
eign population of fifty principal cities, classified by State or county of birth; sex of the 
population, with race and general nativity; the national militia; the males of voting 
age; school, military and citizenship ages; all ages, classified by sex, race and general 
nativity. Other tables relate to occupations, areas, families and dwellings, foreign pa- 
rentage, the population of Alaska, illiteracy, the defective, dependent and. delinquent 
classes, and mortality. ‘The main body of the population statistics are succeeded by 
those of agriculture, which comprise tables giving the general statistics of agriculture 
by States, number and size of farms, etc., and the principal vegetable and live stock 
productions. The statistics of manufactures comprise comparative tables, by States, of 
certain general statistics; the general statistics of three hundred and thirty-two differ- 
ent industries; general statistics by counties; statistics for twenty principal cities; and, 
finally, statistics by States of twenty-seven of the leading articles of manufacture. The 
accompanying statistics regarding power used in manufactures open up a subject here- 
tofore untouched by the Census. The statistics of mining and mineral production, pe- 
troleum and quarries follow; then those of transportation, including railroads, steam 
craft, canals, telegraphs and telephones. Statistics of occupation of the population, with 
age, sex and nativity, are placed between the foregoing and the statistics of fisheries, — 
these last, greatly summarized, occupying only two pages. Likewise, on the subject of 
foreign parentage and areas, families and dwellings, only summary tables are given. 
The statistics of life, fire and marine insurance are given at considerable length, as are 
also those upon assessed valuation, taxation and public debt. Finally, there are tables, 
by States, of the defective, dependent and delinquent classes, and of mortality. 
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—Another plaster cast of a human form has lately been taken from the mould left in 
the ashes of Pompeii. From the place and posture, it is evident that the man was 
overtaken by the ashes while endeavoring to escape, and was suffocated. The figure 
is lying on its back, the head is bent backward, and the skull is perfectly preserved. 
The open lips disclose five upper and five lower teeth, white and even. The left arm 
is half raised and the fingers one-half shut; the right arm is pressed against the body 
and the closed fist rests on the stomach. ‘Two rather small keys were found near the 
body. 


— Austria supports seventy schools of agriculture with 2,200 students, and one hundred 
and seventy-four agriculture evening schools with 5,500 students. France has forty-three 
farm schools with thirty to forty pupils at each. The Government pays the board of each 
pupil, and allows him seventy francs a year for clothing. Paris has three department 
schools of agriculture and a national agricultural institute. Germany has over one 
hundred and fifty schools of agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture and viticulture. 
The first experimental agricultural station was established in 1852; upward of sixty 
are now in operation, each one having a special line of research. 


—Populous cities and towns spring up so rapidly in the far Northwest that people 
in the East cannot keep track of them. One of the newest of these, which has dubbed 
itself the “isolated city of the Northwest,” is up the Missouri River, twelve hundred 
miles beyond Bismarck, away from any railroad, hemmed in by mountains, and at this 
season shut out from all the world. It bears the name of Benton, in honor of “Old 
Bullion,” and it is the magazine of the British Northwest. It is a substantial town, 
because lumber is so costly there that it is economy to build with brick. During navi- 
gation, twenty-two steamboats carry goods to this remote city, and the volume of busi- 
ness there justifies a chamber of commerce and mammoth brick blocks. 


—lIt is expected, says ature, that the French Government will take in hand the 
celebration of the centenary of the discovery of balloons. The two committees which 
had been formed by several aeronautic societies have been amalgamated, and M. Gas- 
ton Tissandier has been appointed president. The scheme of an international exhibition 
for balloons and instruments used in aerial investigations has been adopted by M. Her- 
risson, the Minister of Public Works, and will be carried into effect by M. Armengaud 
Jeane, the well-known civil engineer. 


—The manufacture of macaroni and vermicelli is assuming large dimensions in 
California. A peculiar kind of wheat is used, that_is grown on the islands of the 
Sacramento River from seed imported frem Italy. About ten thousand sacks of this 
wheat are used every year. Some thirty thousand boxes of the macaroni are consumed 
annually in the States and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains, exclusive of the 
city of San Francisco, which uses twenty-five thousand boxes more. Over fifteen 
thousand boxes go to Mexico, Australia, Central America, China, the Sandwich and 
South Sea Islands. Alaska calls for ten thousand pounds, and some is sent even to 
Siberia. 


—Mr. George W. Cable, the novelist, seems to have made a very effective speech 
in the Prytania Street Presbyterian Church, New Orléans, as ‘one of the trustees 
of the church, for after he was done the congregation quickly raised enough to pay an 
old debt on the church, the subscriptions in the end amounting to nearly three thousand 
dollars more than the people set out to raise. 


—A feature of the new observatory at Columbia College will be a paper dome,— 
the fourth paper dome in the world. The first one made is at the Troy Polytechnic 
Institute, the second at West Point, and the third at Beloit College. The dome is 
made in sections,—* semi-lunes,” as they are technically called. There are twenty-four 
of these sections. They are bent over toward the inside at the edges, and bolted to 
ribs of wood. The thickness of the shell is only three thirty-seconds of an inch, but 
it is as stiff as sheet-iron. The whole dome is so light that the hand canturnit. The 
inside diameter is twenty feet, and the height is eleven feet. 


—Dr. McCosh has requested the trustees of Princeton College to relieve him of either 
the duties of president, or of the professorship of philosophy, in that institution. Tocon- 
tinue serving in both capacities, he considers double work for one man. 


—A despatch from Paris on the 17th inst. says: “The representatives of France, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Servia, Switzerland, Brazil, the Argentine 
Republic, San Salvador and Guatemala will sign on Tuesday the convention adopted 
by the conference which has been in session here, securing to the citizens of the various 
States the same advantages with respect to patents, designs, trade-marks and commercial 
names that other countries give to their own subjects. England is holding off, and will 
defer action until the bills now pending in Parliament are passed. Russia will not sign. 
America will wait to see how the convention works. It is possible, however, that these 
States will give their adhesion separately.” 


—The total cost of education in the public schools of Ohio for the year 1882 was 
$9,113,879. The average cost per capita on the average daily‘attendance was $15.93, 
and on the enrolment $10.25. The average cost per capita of the population of the 
State between the ages of six and sixteen was $9.29, exclusive of the six per cent. 
charge, and including that charge it was $11.01. These figures show an increased ex- 
penditure over the preceding year in the average cost per capita of daily attendance in 
the townships of five per cent., in the cities, towns and special districts of eight per 
cent., and in the State of eight and one-half per cent. 


—The astonishment and alarm at the rapid increase of drunkenness in Switzerland, 
has lately been further stimulated by an official report drawn up by M. Challand, di- 
rector of an asylum at Berg. He declares that every year, on an average, two hundred 
and fifty deaths are directly due to alcoholism, and that from sixteen to seventeen hun- 
dred more are indirectly caused by excessive drinking. The workmen in Switzerland, 
who are very poorly paid, eke out their scanty supply of food with a cheap caz de vie, 
which is nothing more than an alcohol obtained from potatoes, and very poorly recti- 
fied, but which is consumed at the rate of from fifteen to twenty quarts yearly to each 
inhabitant, and thus constitutes a widely distributed national poison. 


—The Congregationalists have fewer candidates for the ministry than they had in 
1876, by fifty-two. This is counting the students in the seven leading theological 
seminaries. The Presbyterians, in their seven leading seminaries, have fifty-eight less 
than in 1876. Meantime, there has been an increase of six hundred and sixty-seven 
Presbyterian churches, and of three hundred and sixty Congregational. The managers 
of the educational interests in both denominations are much exercised about this state 
of affairs, and all the more so because the indications, as they carefully figure them up, 
are that for some years to come there will be an increasing scarcity of ministers. One 
of the shrewdest observers of ecclesiastical affairs says that the decline is not local or 
denominational, but that it is widespread and long-continued. He regards the symp- 
toms as worse than those of a sudden collapse, and indicating a lack of vitality in the 
system and the need of efforts for recuperation. 





—Statistics prove that the coffee plant will bear climatic extremes, and that it will 
thrive in localities differing as much as twenty to thirty degrees in average temperature. 
It flourishes best on uplands and mountain sides, from fifteen to forty-five hundred feet 
above the sea level, and in the tropical beit between the twenty-fifth degree north and 
the thirtieth degree south of the equator. Brazil boasts sixteen species of the plant 
growing wild. But coffee, as an article of commerce, only began to be known in Brazil 
in 1722. By the year 1780, that country exported fourteen million pounds, though Cuba 
at that period was shipping twenty-five million pounds. ‘Toward the end of the last 
century, however, large sugar and other estates in Brazil were converted into coffee 
plantations, and in 1830 the exportation reached 27,985 tons, in 1840 48,432 tons, in 
1850 98,907 tons, and in 1860 143,671 tons. Subsequently, there was some diminution 
in the returns. Coffee has now begun to be largely cultivated in Colima, a small State 
on the Pacific coast. A line drawn from the port of Vera Cruz to the port of Manza- 
nillo would bisect Colima; and the coffee grown in this district has the reputation of 
being remarkably good. Cordova and Orizaba coffees are equal to those of Cuba; but 
the Colima is said to be superior, even, to the favorite Mocha. In Mexico, coffee culture 
is making great progress, and it is destined hereafier to be one of the main exports of 
that country. 


— Professor Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., was recently asked to make investiga- 
tions as to what school children read. He has just made an interesting, and in some 
respects a startling, report. He spent eight months in the task intrusted to him, exam- 
ining during that time 1,371 boys and 1,506 girls, or 2,877 inall. He found that thirty 
per cent. of the books read were fiction, nearly eleven per cent. travels and adventures, 
eight and a half per cent. history, nine and a half per cent. biography, eight per cent. 
scientific, two per cent. literature and essays, nearly twelve per cent. poetry, eight per 
cent. miscellaneous, and eleven per cent. “trash.” Upon inquiry, it was also found 
that four hundred and thirty-two pupils had read one or more copies of a flashy “ sport- 
ing” paper published in New York City; in other words, that one pupil out of every 
five was either a constant or an occasional reader of that paper. In filty-seven rooms, 
pupils were found who read it; in nine rooms, no readers. When questioned, the 
pupils said they read it because it “had lots about fights and killings in it,” and with 
great unanimity they thought “it ought not to be sold for children to read it.” The 
report concludes as follows: “Going through the rooms, I found some children who 
read no books; others, again, that read only the poorest. All were anxious to read. 
The teachers are only too glad to help them. Nearly all children that attend school 
are reached; but who is able to reach the waifs and outcasts, and others who do not 
attend school? Nearly all those who can read revel daily over the very lowest class 
of literature. Hundreds and thousands pity them, but pity is not what they need; they 
need help, and that immediately. It may be that some day our legislators will think 
of these ‘nobody’s children.’ Let us hope so, at least.’’ 








‘ FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, March 22. 
URING the closing days of last week, the money rates continued to be quite high 
but there has been something more of ease in the market this week. The 
unusual activity in Western produce, and the large shipments from the interior to the 
seaboard, make one cause for a drain of money from New York. The easier tone was 
partly due to the arrivals of specie from abroad ; but it is likely that there will not be 
sufficient to keep the market relieved during the next fortnight. The Treasury goes 
on absorbing money in its daily receipts of taxes and duties, but is not in a condition to 
buy bonds or even rebate interest. After the Ist of April and the disbursements of 
that date, there will most likely be a greater degree of ease. The range of prices in 
the stock market, as will be seen by the quotations below, is lower than last week. 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


March 21. March 14. 

Central Pacific, Ae) ei ee ee < 80% 81% 
Canada Southern, . ° . . : 6634 68 

Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, . . ° 6 6% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . ; 7 4 . ° 46% 47% 
Delaware and Hudson, . . ° « 108 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, . : - 123% 124\% 
Erie, ; = 7 : ; ; ? . : 37% 37% 
Lake Shore, : : . : : - 109% 110% 
Louisville and Nashville, : ; j - ’ 54% 55 

Michigan Central, . : ; ‘ : . . 9458 95% 
Missouri Pacific, . - c : = ; - 101% 102% 
Northwestern,common, . = : : : 132% 13234 
New York Central, . - ; , : : 125% 127% 
New Jersey Central, . ‘ : : : 7134 71K 
Ontario and Western, : : : 25% 25% 
Omaha, .. : : A : : . - 47% 49% 
Omaha, preferred, . ‘ ‘ a * 4 - 107 108 

Pacific Mail, . s j 3 - 4 . 40% 40% 
St. Paul, . : 3 ‘ ; ; ‘ : - Io1ly 101 54 
Texas Pacific, . - - 39% 40% 
Union Pacific, . 96 96 

Wabash, : : : : 2834 29% 
Wabash, preferred, A eee ee 483% 50% 
Western Union, , ° ‘ ; : . 824% 34% 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks i in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


March 21. March 14. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 61% 61% 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . . 263% 263% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., . ‘ 41% 403 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . ‘ P : ; 64% 65% 
Northern Pacific, common, é : ; , ; 50% 50 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 86 5% 86% 
Northern Central Railroad, 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, ; 15% 163 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, aren 31 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, , 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, . 191% 192 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, - s . 20 
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The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in Phila- 


delphia yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, ° 103 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 5 ‘ ; 112% 113 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, ‘ A 11234 113 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 118% 119 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 119% 120 
United States 3s, registered, ; 2 : 103% 10334 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . . 4 126 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ¥ P . 127 
United States currency 6s, 1897, . . . ° 128 
United States currency 6s, 1898, . ° . ° 129 


United 1899, . ° 


In its money article of to-day, the Philadelphia Ledger says: “The rates for money 
in this city are unchanged, call loans being quoted at fiveand six per cent., and the best 
commercial paper at six per cent. or higher. In New York, the quotations for com- 
mercial paper are almost nominal, it being so difficult to place; they are: Sixty to ninety 
days’ endorsed bills receivable, six per cent.; four months’ acceptances, six and seven per 
cent.; and good single names, having four to six months to run, six and one-half and 
eight per cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money opened at fifteen per cent., loaned 
as high as sixteen per cent. and as low as six per cent., and closed at six per cent.” 

The official returns of. the Philadelphia custom-house for the year 1882 show that 
the exports from this port were $34,529,459 in value, as against $41,162,957 for the 
year 1881. The imports aggregated $36,666,489 in value, on which $12,994,813.70 
duties were received, an increase of $2,549,441.80 in duties. 

The Reading Railroad reports $630,080 net earnings for February, against $438,656 


States currency 6s, 130 





net earnings in February, 1882. For the three months of the Reading Railroad’s fiscal 
year ending with February, the net earnings have been $2,138,741, against $2,023,112 
last year. 

The statement of the New York banks on Saturday, the 17th inst., showed a con- 
tinued drain of funds, and, although the discounts had been reduced, their diminution 
was not in proportion to the loss of cash. The deficit in reserve was, therefore, greater 
than on the 17th, being $6,770,875 below the legal requirement. 

The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase of 
$434,771 in the item of due from banks, and $25,082 in circulation. There was a 
decrease in the item of loans of $228,872, in reserve of $655,602, in national bank notes 
of $41,985, in due to banks of $208,982, and in deposits of $259,982. 

The export of specie from New York last week amounted to $765,990, and the im- 
ports to $204,110. One or more important consignments of gold, including £298,158 
on the steamship “ Elbe,” reached port too late to be included in the week’s state- 
ment. 

During the month of February, 17,065 immigrants reached this country, against 
28,247 in the corresponding month of 1882. For the eight months of the fiscal year 
beginning with July last, the arrivals have been 300,484, as against 375,093 for the eight 
months between July, 1881, and February, 1882. 





WHERE THERE IS A WEAKNESS OF THE THROAT OR LUNGS, A COLD NEGLECTED MAY 
be all that is required to establish a lingering and generally fatal disease. Even when 
there is no special tendency to bronchial or pulmonary trouble, a severe cold, left to 
take care of itself, often plants the seed of a serious complaint, sure to be developed by 
subsequent indiscretions. Take especial care of your health, therefore,-from the very 
earliest symptoms of a cough or cold, by prudently resorting to Dr. Jayne’s Expecto- 
rant, which will soothe and strengthen the bronchial tubes, allay inflammation, and 
cleanse them and the lungs of all irritating substances. An ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure. 








ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Wuat Mr. Warraven, oF 1105 Cuestnut STREET, HAS DONE FOR IT. 


‘THE growth of art taste in this country has been so rapid during the 

last five years, that Americans returning from a long stay abroad 
are at a loss to account for the great change that has occurred. 
age of the chromo as the only art decoration is over. Even the people 
demand something better, to which advance in taste the chromo has 
largely contributed. In home furnishing, Eastlake is a familiar word, 
and, though Eastlake’s principles have been abused by modern makers, 
the fact that his name in furniture is so common is a cause of congratu- 
lation, as showing the growing taste for something good. The very 
feeling which prompts people to have the best art work, if only in name, 
will eventually lead them to obtain it in fact. 


There has been, and for a time will be, a drawback to the realization 
of correct art taste in this country, in the half-knowledge that the people 
have of what is correct. For this half-knowledge leads to the mistrust 
of the taste of those who know, and a demand for effects that are incon- 
sistent with true art. Slowly this is disappearing through the medium 
of a fashion for placing a certain sum in the hands of a man whose 
ability is unquestioned, and directing him to furnish and arrange a 
room or rooms. The work of such a man is invariably appreciated and 
admired. 

We are led to this train of thought by seeing the materials for a 
room that Mr. Walraven has been engaged to furnish in the Moresque 
“style. The subdued Eastern rug that is to cover the parquet floor; the 
exquisite portiére, embroidered in rare taste ; the divan, with its carved 
and curious decoration ; the Eastern lamp, with its swinging creseents ; 
the cabinet, in its delicate carving that recalls in miniature a memory 
of the Alhambra and the glowing days in Grenada; and the low seats 
that repeat again the beauties of Oriental needles,—touch into life a 
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picture of artistic effect not often conjured into being by modern 
houses. The reason why this room strikes the visitor so favorably is 
plain,—the purchaser has left Mr. Walraven to his own taste, and not 
demanded from him any concessions to American half-knowledge in 
art matters. 


This is as it should be. Mr. Walraven has devoted his time and 
enthusiasm to his business, and the character of his art taste is unim- 
peachable. If you but enter his art rooms, the very arrangement of 
them will testify to this; they are more like some gorgeous Eastern 
bazar than a Philadelphia store, and you cannot go a dozen steps 
before you are reminded of Faraway Moses, the Bazar of Cairo, of 
some store in Seville, of a shop in Rome or Venice, St. Petersburg, of 
the brilliantly-lighted stores of the Rue de la Paix, of Old Bond Street, 
or of Hong-Kong or Yokohama. 


There is, too, an additional satisfaction in this. The taste evidenced 
here shows what a great deal Mr. Walraven has accomplished for art in 
Philadelphia by making such a store and his own success possible. For 
his business is a direct education to the people who are furnishing 
houses, and each new order he receives is just so much more towards 
the great result when art taste in America will rival art taste in Europe. 
His deference to true art is never shaken by the wishes of his patrons, 
and he readily convinces them that the best art is the cheapest and gives 
the greatest pleasure because it is the best. It is a good sign, too,—Mr. 
Walraven’s success,—in that it shows how readily the American people 
are educated to an appreciation of the best. The very care and intelli- 
gence with which Mr. Walraven executes his commissions is proof of 
this. Mr. Walraven is doing more than he is aware of for art in 
Philadelphia. 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
| PIANOS, 


Have shown themselves so far superior to all others in excellence 
of workmanship, elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons 


desiring the VERY BEST PIANOS. 





M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything ot the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat, 





LOW PRICES—— —TERMS EASY. 


Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 





33 Union Square, New York. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 





